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MAKING THE MOST OF 
OURSELVES 



SECOND SERIES 



HAVE HEROES 



OF the forces that can enter into the life of 
youth there are few of more importance 
than enthusiastic admiration for heroic men. 
To feel, from reading or observation, the 
impact of a great nature upon one's own is to 
be changed forever afterwards, at least in ideals. 
It is to realize, as perhaps not even dreamed of 
before, what human nature is capable of. It 
is to comprehend to some d^ree the strength, 
the achievement possible to the human person- 
ality. It is to have kindled in you the aspira- 
tion to be a man of the same pattern, in so far 
as may be. 

It is undoubtedly true that heroic men pro- 
duce other heroes by example and inspiration. 

[11] 
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They rouse the wiU» ajid.fite the ambitions of 
hosts of others. Ilimezs<m said he could not 
read of a strong action without being stirred 
with desire to act. The whole history of man* 
kind is a tale of the kindling of many spirits by 
the few flaming geniuses. Plutarch's " Lives " 
has for ages been a formative part of the read- 
ing of ambitious youths, who have been wak- 
ened by these records of powerful men to eflForts 
in their own spheres. Alexander influenced 
Csesar, and Caesar was the model of Napoleon. 
It is well for youth to be familiar with the 
lives of heroic men of the past ; it is well to know 
the story of the strong and inspiring men of the 
present; it is best of all, when this can be, to 
know personally a heroic man, for thus you get 
a closer view than can be obtained from books. 
The youth is already on the right course who 
feels his heart beat faster at the recountal of 
noble deeds, who has come to reverence high 
achievement. One of the surest signs of deca- 
dence in an individual or in a people is when 
nothing is admired, reverenced, or looked up 
to. The spirit that notes only faults and 
fails to perceive the strength and useful service 
of a great life is sapping its own inspirations. 
It is not uncommon to hear such carpings and 
[12] 
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criticisms of great men as cause them to be 
shorn of all attractiveness. There is a spirit 
that would belittle the best men and degrade 
them to the level of the meanest. When one 
has convinced himself that there is no real 
greatness or nobleness, he is not likely to strive 
to rise above his own convictions. There have 
been many who have been praised beyond 
their deserts; but there have been, and there 
are now, many men so great, worthy, and 
useful as to deserve the admiration of their 
countrymen and of mankind. We should be 
alive to the fact that certain men have carried 
human nature farther and higher than others, 
and that these indomitable personages, who 
have triumphed over difficulties and accom- 
plished the apparently impossible, have an 
inspiring and helpful message and influence 
for the rest of us. 

It is well to choose for yourself the hero who 
attracts your own nature most. Whatever 
your own circumstances or temperament, your 
life will be stronger and better for knowledge 
and admiration of him. Your own career may 
be far less noble than his, but the courage, the 
central force of the man, will be felt by you in 
your diverse conditions. There is a vast dif- 
[13] 
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ference between imitation and emulation; the 
one is base, the other is admirable. It is not 
the outward circumstances or the exterior man 
of the hero that helps, but the spirit. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt says he keeps Lincoln before 
him and asks himself, *'What would Lincoln 
do?" Yet his problems are very diflferent 
from those of his model ; it is the Lincoln spirit 
he aspires to have. When the Japanese states- 
man who formulated the new constitution of 
Japan was at work on that instrument, he strove 
to reproduce in it the spirit of Buddha, the 
great spiritual teacher of Asia, as he conceived 
it; and he said afterwards that he felt that he 
had "succeeded pretty well in getting inside 
Buddha's skin." The ideal doubtless helped 
to make for Japan a good constitution. 

If you have chosen as your hero a noble and 
strong man, and you have fallen into difficul- 
ties and are tempted to be discouraged, will it 
not aid you to ask yourself at the beginning of 
the day's work, when you have to face these 
obstacles, "What would Washington do?" 
Do you not know that he would attack the dif- 
ficulties with patience and courage until they 
were conquered ? Will not the day's work be 
more bravely attempted by vividly recalling 
[14] 
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that heroic men do not sit down and whimper 
when things do not go smoothly ? If you are 
humbly placed and have to fight your way up- 
ward, is it not most encouraging to remember 
that this or that great man had to start low, but 
kept the light of hope and courage blazing in 
his heart and battled onward until he became 
the peer of those who had been his superiors ? 
We certainly should use judgment in choos- 
ing our heroes. It harms to admire that 
which is not admirable. Let your hero be 
a true one and in all essentials a good one. 
Otherwise you debauch and degrade your own 
soul by excusing in the great man what is con- 
temptible. We should avoid also the peril 
that threatens some natures when they come 
under the spell of a great man, of imitating his 
faults or the mere externals of his life instead 
of grasping the force that was his real self. A 
hundred years ago, many people thought they 
were like Byron because they wore sailors' 
collars as he did, bared their necks as if they 
were going before the mast, and imitated his 
vices. The force that made Byron, the titanic 
soul of poetry in him, escaped them. When 
Carlyle was most in vogue, many thought they 
were Carlyles when they turned their sentences 
[16] 
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wrong end foremost and upside down, as he 
did, like a man wearing his clothes wrong side 
out; but his power of thought and feeling were 
harder to acquire. It is not by imitating a 
gesture or a tone of voice or style that one is 
helped by a hero, but by emulating his pluck, 
courage, industry, spirit, and using these in 
one's own circumstances and with one's own 
talent. The influence of a great soldier may 
help a man to fight his business troubles, to 
work his way through college, to make a speech, 
if he get the soldier's spirit and apply it to his 
own life and work. 

There is, of course, a silly and weak way of 
admiring heroes that makes one ridiculous. 
One may sit down in the glamour of his own 
conceit and fancy he is like a great man simply 
because he admires him. Or one may quote 
great men as justification for his own idleness 
or folly or bad habits. We knew a man of 
feeble constitution who needed vigorous out- 
door exercise, who said in a flabby way, ** Evarts 
never took any exercise"; by contrast with the 
mental image of Evarts, with his vital brain, 
this man seemed more absurd than usual. We 
heard a man relate complacently that he had 
been told he looked like Napoleon the First; 
[16] 
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he was a good-looking man, but the words sug- 
gested the powerful image of the great emperor 
and simply diminished the speaker to nothing- 
ness. 

The value of heroes to us is to encourage us 
under hard conditions, to keep before us the 
victorious possibilities of our own lives, if we 
make a brave %ht; to show us the way in 
general, and to inspire us to ke^p on in the 
strife, to develop our own faculties, and to en- 
large our own lives and their usefulness. 

II 
THE VALUE OF CONCENTRATION 

THE distinguishing trait of successful people 
— great statesmen, financiers, orators, 
writers, and all the rest — is the power to con- 
centrate their faculties on the matter in hand, 
whatever it may be. Sometimes it is a source 
of wonder why this or that man, who has been 
bom and reared in their community, in the 
same circumstances as many others, and who 
seems outwardly to be not especially remark- 
able, has forged ahead of all the rest and gained 
a large place in the State or in the nation or in 
[17] 
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some particular enterprise. It is a perpetual 
puzzle to his former neighbors. They talk it 
over on the street comers and in the stores. 
They say they knew Tom when he was as ordi- 
nary as any boy about the town; that his rela- 
tives were plain people; that he showed no 
great ability at school; and yet somehow he 
had the ** luck " to get ahead. These talkers 
usually overlook the fact that Tom has by 
nature, or has gained by practice, the power 
of putting his whole mind on what he is doing 
and has kept his mind on that thing, while his 
comrades were letting their thoughts ramble 
over a thousand subjects. 

By giving the whole mind and heart to one 
thing, or to one thing at a time, the concen- 
trated man learns to see the whole situation 
clearly and definitely. He comes to under- 
stand it better than other men do. He learns 
all the facts that bear upon it. He sees the 
thing that should be done. He sees what 
other men do not see; and if there is an open- 
ing or business opportunity there, he sees that 
chance; while others who give but part of 
their minds or a few moments to its considera- 
tion see nothing out of the usual. The con- 
centrated man of inventive mind beholds 
[18] 
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chances for new inventions, for improvement 
in old things. Another sees opportunities for 
buying and selling which are overlooked by 
more superficial minds. A newspaper man 
will pick up news items right under the noses 
of others who are not trained to the business. 
A trained writer will see subjects and charac- 
ters for his work everywhere. 

The youth at school often f aib to understand 
what may be the service to him afterwards of 
this or that study. Perhaps he slights his 
lessons, since he does not believe they will help 
him in his life work. In such cases he over- 
looks what is the most important thing to be 
gained at school — the habit of concentration. 
If it were true that he would never in later life 
have any use for anything he learns at school, 
yet the training of his faculties, the discipline 
gained in keeping his thoughts on the subject 
before him, would be priceless. 

Remember that every time you hold your 
thoughts upon your lesson you are strengthen- 
ing your power to cope with the problems of 
life later on. If you are to be a business man, 
you are preparing your faculties to grapple 
with business conditions. If you are to enter 
public life, you are now getting ready to meet 
[19] 
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strong men in debate, to think swiftly and 
accurately and comprehensively. 

No one has any more brains than he needs; 
no one has any more power of thinking than 
will be of use to him some time. In some 
important crisis of your future you may, if 
you neglect your books now, look back with 
shame and r^ret, and say, " Oh that I had 
trained my mind at my studies!" By learn- 
ing how to concentrate your thoughts, by doing 
this even when it is very hard to do, by doing 
it steadily day after day, you are getting mental 
force that will serve you all your days. 



Ill 

THE GOSPEL OF WORK 

THE happiest people in the world are they 
who love their work. No others can be 
really happy, since it is in the nature of normal 
human beings to be content only when they 
know they are of some use in the world. Peo- 
ple dream of idleness as something to be de- 
sired, but when they become idlers they find 
within them a craving to be of use, to do some- 
thing more than cumber the ground. Man 
[20] 
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is made for activity. You see a railroad engine 
standing in a roundhouse; you know at a 
glance it was not built to remain there. What 
are those great wheels for ? What is that big 
boiler for? What is that tender laden with 
coal for? To stand forever in the round- 
house? No. Presently the fireman begins 
to fire up. The men come with oil cans and 
bunches of rags and oil the boxes and shine the 
metals. When the fire roars in the furnace 
and steam fills the chambers, engineer and fire- 
man mount to their cab and back the engine 
out. They run to a switch, couple on the cars, 
steam out to the main track, open the throttle 
wider, and away go engine and cars along the 
shining steel rails, carrying part of the world's 
traflBc. You say that is what the engine was 
made for — to do something. 

Now look at man. What is that brain for ? 
To think, to plan. What are those hands for ? 
To work. What are limbs and feet and all the 
wondrous systems of supple muscles and nerves 
and red blood for? See men at work, culti- 
vating the earth, building factories, writing 
books, doing a thousand things. As we look on 
at this complex, varied mankind, with its many 
industries, we must say: This is what man is 
[21] 
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made for, just as the engine was built to pull 
trains across the continent. 

It is in the nature of things that every living 
creature finds its joy in doing what it is fitted 
for. The birds rejoice to fly. The animals 
are happy in filling their place in nature. 
Man is happy when his brain is active in think- 
ing and planning, and when he is doing his 
share of the world's work. It does not matter 
so much what the individual's part or task may 
be, if he is fitted to plough the ground, to build 
machines, to construct houses, to make books, 
or whatever else, as that he shall do some- 
thing that needs to be done, and do it with his 
whole heart. 

The youth should remember that, while 
work may not at first seem attractive, it 
becomes so in the very doing of it. No one 
can stand aside and look on at another man do- 
ing something and tell just what it means to 
him and how much it interests him. The man 
who is in the habit of work becomes absorbed 
in his task, lost to everything else for the time. 
It is a satisfaction to him to see the progress of 
what he is doing, to see its increasing perfection. 
It interests all his faculties to plan to make his 
work successful. It is a joy to see the com- 
[22] 
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pleted product, and to realize that it is so much 
added to the stock of the world's values. 

One should choose a life work that is con- 
genial to him, and something in which there 
promises to be outcome for the future; some- 
thing to which his faculties and powers are 
adapted as nearly as can be ascertained. It is 
true that, while most of us can, if compelled, 
do a great many things, there is some one thing 
that comes easier than others, and that we can 
do better than other things; we should choose 
this when possible, and then persevere at it. 
The details may at first be uninteresting and 
difficult, but when they have been mastered, 
the eflfort will become second nature. Then 
the mind can give itself to the principles of the 
matter, to improvement, to expansion of the 
work. Later, when in the midst of business 
and success, you will find yourself caring deeply 
for your task and its outcome. 

To love work means that you care for it for 
its own sake and not only for what it returns 
in money. The money is more likely to come 
from work that is done with a whole heart than 
from that which is skimped merely to get it 
done. 

Look forward to being a worker. Choose 
[23] 
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that for which you are best suited. Love it 
and be faithful; rewards will come in many 
ways, and happiness will follow. 



IV 
STUDY THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 

EVERY age has its own problems. Their 
right solution depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the people. Our own age has a great 
many questions before it of very large impor- 
tance. There is the problem of Socialism. 
There is the race question. There is the sub- 
ject of our island possessions. There is the 
matter of inmiigration. There are religious 
questions — temperance, educational prob- 
lems, and many others. 

Men in every age find themselves facing 
new questions, or else old ones under new condi- 
tions. Progress itself effects such changes that 
new conditions have to be met. Our Ameri- 
can forefathers had to decide whether they 
would remain as colonists under the British 
flag or would fight for independence; it seems 
clear to us now that the only thing to do was 
what they did do, battle for freedom; yet at 
[24] 
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the time they had to consider and deliberate. 
Until the hour when they did act there were 
many who were undecided; even then the 
Tories, those who sided with England, thought 
they were wrong. Again, Americans had to 
decide the questions of slavery and disunion; 
years of debate and of excitement went by 
while the people were making up their minds 
that slavery must not be extended into free 
territory, and that if attempts at disunion were 
made the nation must fight to prevent it. 

To-day, we have other questions before the 
nation just as great and vital as those of the 
past were. The men now Hying, and the 
young people who are soon to be in the ranks 
of the workers, must solve them. 

The youth should be interested in the ques- 
tions of the day. He should listen to conver- 
sations and discussions that touch upon them; 
he should hear lectures on these matters; he 
should read such newspapers and magazines 
as may give him glimpses of what these prob- 
lems are. He need not expect to pose at once 
as an authority on such matters nor to have a 
profound understanding of them. But he can 
lay the foundations of interest and of knowl- 
edge. Henry Ward Beecher said he became 
[26] 
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familiar with theology as a boy by hearing 
ministers discuss it at his father's table. Lin- 
coln, while still a boy, familiarized himself 
with the questions of slavery and disunion by 
reading every newspaper and book he could 
get hold of that bore on these themes, and by 
listening to the talk of men around him, and by 
joining in discussions of these subjects on all 
occasions. 

There is no reason why the average youth 
of to-day should not have a fair idea of what 
Socialism means; for instance, of the weak 
places in arguments on its behalf, of the rea- 
sons for its attractiveness to many minds, and 
of its impossibility in practice. He may have 
some earnest convictions on the race questions, 
on the rights and wrongs of the negroes, on the 
theories that have been suggested in dealing 
with the problem of what to do for this large 
number of people. He may figure out for 
himself how impracticable it would be to 
attempt to send ten millions of people back to 
Africa. He may make up his mind as to the 
right or wrong of sending people away who 
were bom here, whose ancestors were brought 
here against their will, and who do not want 
to go. What can be done for them ? Would 

m 
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it be well to give them a State by themselves ? 
Will not education and industrial training bring 
us finally out of the difficulty ? Let the youth 
begin to have kindly and sensible judgments 
on the question. 

The youth will not be able to see at once, 
since no one else can do so, all the right and 
wrongs in the troubles between capital and 
labor. But he can get a clear idea or two. 
He can find out what the situation is and what 
some of the sources of trouble are. He can 
follow the strikes as these are told of in the 
daily press. He can know what unions are, 
and how many men are in them, and what the 
attitude of non-union men is, and how many 
non-union men there are. So he can begin 
to follow the great movements that are aflfect- 
ing so many interests at present and that 
promise to give us troubles and perplexities 
for many a day to come. 

The vital relation of pure religion to char- 
acter and to life should be clear to the youth. 
He should not permit himself to be confused 
by discussions as to the non-essentials of relig- 
ion or the criticisms of unbelievers. He should 
realize that the spirit and power of religion are 
not dependent upon the perfect understand- 
[27] 
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ing of doctrines, and that one may be a good 
Christian by believing in and following Christ 
without anything else. The necessity and 
usefulness of the Church should be fixed in the 
young mind. He may understand that what- 
ever exists and continues through ages must 
serve some human need, and that it cannot 
be rashly dismissed or argued away. He 
should look for the good the Church has done 
and not for what it has failed to accomplish. 

The youth who wishes to understand the 
problems of the day and to prepare himself to 
take part later in their solution should not 
accept without consideration everything he 
reads or all that is told him. Neither should 
he be in great haste to assume that what others 
teach him is wrong. He should learn to think 
and to weigh evidence. 



V 

APPRECIATE THOSE ABOUT YOU 

IT is easy to fall into a supercilious and snob- 
bish mood toward the people about us, if 
they happen to be uncultivated and we have 
been fortunate enough to have more advan- 
[28] 
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tages than they. But it is an ugly, ungenerous, 
and ungrateful disposition and works harm in 
several ways. It is better in very respect, no 
matter what one's surroundings are, to give 
full appreciation to the likable qualities and 
virtues of those with whom our lot may be 
cast. 

Nothing is easier than to dwell in a kind of 
dream of one's own superiority. Thoughts of 
this kind often entirely lack foundation of 
fact. Where there is real basis for the opinion, 
self-conscious realization of the fact conmionly 
works division and alienation; it withers and 
dries up good will and noble impulses and 
gives hurt to others. 

Young people in the home sometimes make 
this mistake. If parents are unpolished, 
youths and maidens too often compare them 
unfavorably in their own minds, if not by 
words or actions, with fathers and mothers 
who have more of the world's gloss. Ambi- 
tious youths who have been lifted by parental 
eflForts until they stand in education or position, 
as it were, upon the shoulders of those to whom 
they owe their being, frequently make over- 
much of the deficiencies of the father and 
mother. They wish, if they do not say, that 
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home table maimers were better, or that 
speech were more grammatical, or that the 
parents would not appear at all when their 
polished young friends visit them. Yet this 
feeling is nothing but a bit of silly, unworthy 
snobbishness. If in the hard struggle of life 
parents have had something more immediately 
necessary to attend to than polishing the sur- 
face of themselves, young people, who are 
rightly ambitious of their own culture, should 
set over against any lack in their fathers and 
mothers the great fundamental virtues which 
they do have. They should dwell upon their 
practical virtues, their solid, substantial char- 
acters, their love, industry, goodness, faithful- 
ness, honesty, and similar qualities which they 
possess in heroic quantity. In the eyes of 
experienced observers of life, who know the 
relativity of things and actual values and how 
much real character stands for, the attitude 
of many young people toward less cultivated 
relatives seems a very shabby and foolish 
thing. Mature people are apt to feel within 
them sharp indignation against the blindness 
and imkindness of such youths. Compan- 
ions who are mean-spirited enough to try to 
make you feel in an unpleasant way such defi- 
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ciencies are unworthy of attention. Stand by 
the plain old folks; show that you have not the 
stuff of the snob; give them warm manifesta- 
tions of your abiding reverence for their heroic 
attributes; get all the polish you can, and 
reflect credit upon those who have made bound- 
less sacrifices for your sake. 

It is not only in the household that this better 
disposition is needed. Yoimg people often 
underrate their whole environment, in the vil- 
lage, on the farm, in the less aristocratic street 
of the city. We would not discourage right 
ambition, nor maintain that, if talents are 
yours, you should not strive for freer and 
larger conditions. But aspirations for more 
perfect environment are entirely consistent 
with absence of contemptuousness for present 
surroundings. Your neighbors may not have 
the glint of fame upon their brows; they 
may not be in the lime-light; they may not 
be leaders of fashion nor millionaires; they 
may not dress in the mode; they may be 
largely plain, everyday people. And you may 
be what you hope you are, with possibilities of 
future development to an unusual degree. 
Yet not only your outside showing but your 
inward feeling ought to be one of sensible and 
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kindly appreciation of the qualities which your 
neighbors do possess. 

Doubtless, they are in general honorable, 
honest, straightforward people; doubtless they 
are industrious and faithful to their duties; 
they are patient under conditions from which 
you are ambitious to escape. Perhaps many 
of them have performed quietly heroic deeds of 
self-sacrifice in the household and in the com- 
munity, maybe in the wars of the country. 
Perhaps many of them have resisted tempta- 
tions that would have overwhelmed you, and 
have kept in the paths of honesty and decency 
under conditions that would have led others 
far astray. Look, then, for their virtues, and 
do not think for a moment of covering them 
with indiscriminate contempt, which is always 
the sign of a superficial view of life and a not 
overprofound mind. 

It is not an unknown thing for some to fancy 
they are demonstrating their own superiority 
by a censorious and hypercritical attitude 
toward those about them; they may be really 
proving their inferiority, lack of discernment, 
and lack of insight. A real novelist, for 
instance, would be finding beautiful and en- 
nobling characters for his pages, where, per- 
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haps, you are flinging over your community 
the scathings of shallow scorn. It is the mark 
of superior intelligence and heart to find good 
wherever it exists. President Eliot gets inspi- 
ration for fine chapters while he watches 
laboring men at their toil; perhaps you are 
passing them by, wrapped in dreams, and fail 
to learn the lessons of their industry and the 
perennial joy of strength in its task. It is the 
real painter who finds in the landscape what 
most of us fail to see. 

There is the point; if we fail to discern things 
admirable, good, inspiring, in the people about 
us, that failure is demonstration only of our 
own blindness. We knew one who covered 
with flimsy scorn his own home town; yet 
when all the world, save that village, offered 
him no refuge in difficulties he gladly fled 
thither. Most people of experience look 
back in after years to their native place with 
eyes of new appreciation of the characters of 
those among whom they grew up, though in 
youth perhaps their hearts were to them dry 
as summer's dust. Learn to appreciate those 
who are near you. Do not dream that all the 
virtues are to be found elsewhere, or that hu- 
man nature in other regions is perfect. Warm 
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the hearts around you by sympathetic insight 
into the good that is in the men and women 
among whom you live. 

Blindness to the good near us injures our- 
selves. It hinders the growth of our own 
hearts. Sympathy, good feeling, expansion of 
human nature depend upon constant exercise. 
If you are to be a great-hearted lover of hu- 
manity, start at home, and widen your circles 
from that centre. If there is no ripple at the 
centre there will be no movement at the circum- 
ference. To be a good citizen at home is the 
path to being a good citizen of the nation and 
of the world. "Love won at home is best," 
said Bayard Taylor about his own relations to 
his village, from which he had wandered far, 
and to which he went back with joy. 

To fail to appreciate the virtues of those 
about us in the home and in the neighborhood 
is to injure our friends and neighbors. It is 
to deny them what is due. No one may ask 
it of us in words, but in a dumb, inarticulate 
way many may feel that appreciation is their 
right, and may wonder why, if you are an am- 
bitious and rising youth, you do not see what 
sympathy and helpfulness you might pour out 
of your abundance into their lives. Remember 
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that scorn and contempt are very superficial and 
cheap things. Remember that genius and 
high faculty have first of all discernment, in- 
sight, penetration into the good and beautiful. 
Remember that though you fail to see what is 
present, another and greater personality in the 
same conditions would not thus fail. Remem- 
ber that all good qualities, wherever they exist, 
are worthy of reverence and of the expres- 
sion of that respect, and that by withholding 
this appreciation you are weakening the growth 
of good things near you; and that by giving 
sympathy you are watering and nourishing 
the development of the best things in life, where 
they are under your influence, at home, in your 
town or neighborhood, at your own door. 

If you underrate your friends, neighbors, 
relatives, because they lack culture, wealth, 
power, high position, you may be condenming 
many with the sturdiest virtue, most generous 
heart, and a host of good qualities worthy of 
all respect. You may be overlooking natural 
beauties in your village or on the farm that 
would delight a poet or painter or traveller. 
Men of the Lincoln type would find intense 
interest even in those whom you may call the 
commonest people. More esthetic persons 
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would find here a fine feature, there a superior 
voice, there an exceptionally pleasant smile, 
and all through the community characteristics 
or traits to delight and to commend. 

Learn to love the human nature in the 
midst of which you are placed, even though you 
may finally prove it best to make your own 
home elsewhere. Further, so cultivate your 
own personality and enrich it, that by means of 
your light and influence you may uplift the 
people about you, and be a civilizing and edu- 
cating force in your community. 



VI 

EXPECT MUCH OF YOURSELF 

THERE is a long distance between empty 
conceit and the expectation that industry 
and concentration will enable you to accom- 
plish things worth while. Every one who has 
average health and faculties ought to expect 
much of himself. He should realize that under 
the operation of the laws of growth he can 
grow if he uses the means. He may be to-day 
quite undeveloped in his powers, but hard 
work persisted in through a term of months or 
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years will awaken hitherto undiscovered forces 
in him, expand his faculties, strengthen and 
toughen and discipline him until he becomes 
capable of what he could not by any eflFort 
have accomplished at the b^inning of his 
eflForts. 

A great many people start out with too small 
expectations. They plan for things on a 
minor scale. They do not aim high enough. 
It is best to be more aspiring, even if you never 
reach the goal. You will go farther if you 
plan on a large scale. One should realize that 
he has been sent into the world for a purpose, 
and he should bend every energy to accomplish 
that purpose. Many are too much aflFected 
by the neighborhood judgment of them when 
it is unflattering. Apart from vanity and con- 
ceit, one should fairly consider that most of the 
people of his town or crossroads are too busy 
and too much occupied with other affairs to 
make more than a superficial judgment of him. 
They have no talent for scientifically deciding 
what are the possibilities of talents in the germ 
state; when you are full grown in your capac- 
ities and can show deeds in proof of your 
worth, any one can estimate you. But it is 
notorious that neighbors are always surprised 
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when the boy or girl who has grown up among 
them proves to be something out of the ordi- 
nary. Therefore be not overanxious about 
the local opinions. Without vanity, but with 
pluck and determination, go your way. Keep 
in mind the struggles of the good and the 
worthy in all ages. Develop your talents a 
little every day. Keep a stout heart. Culti- 
vate an iron will. Use self-control in all 
things. Determine that you will be a factor 
in human life. Plan wisely and far ahead. 
Expect growth, progress, in your talents and 
circumstances. 



VII 
KEEPING YOUR WORD 

THERE was a man with less than average 
early advantages, of little education, of 
perhaps unscrupulous conduct in many ways, 
of rude speech, but of strong personality, who 
built up an extensive political influence and 
became a ** boss, " almost entirely upon the basis 
of always keeping his word. We do not com- 
mend him or those like him, but we cite the 
fact for youth to ponder, that to be known as a 
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man of one's word is in itself a strong recom- 
mendation and sometimes is a source of power. 
Here was a man who attained a kind of rude 
dignity, though he had no family connections 
of standing, though his surroundings were for 
a considerable time low, though his tastes were 
unrefined and many of his associates were 
undesirable — because he always kept his 
word. Men of education, men of means and 
position, deferred to him oftentimes, consulted 
him, and spoke of him with a degree of respect 
because of this one marked trait. When he 
was abused by others, many prominent men 
would speak upon his behalf to this extent, 
that what he said could be absolutely depended 
upon. This form of native, ingrained, un- 
changeable honesty conmianded respect. It 
might be considered strange that such a trait 
should be thought so exceptional or rare that 
it would give a rough, uneducated man this 
distinction, yet it is the fact. This man would 
stick to what he said without regard to conse- 
quences to himself or any one else; no one 
needed a witness or a writing in dealing with 
him; the man always remembered what he 
had promised, and always did accordingly. 
If we were to tell of men of refinement and 
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standing who have the same trait, it would be 
taken for granted; besides, their success might 
be attributed to other causes. We cite this 
trait in this man because he is a clear instance 
of what this characteristic did for him; with- 
out it he would have failed utterly. Yet this 
trait is just as necessary in every one else. A 
characteristic that can be the one cause of one 
man's success is important enough to assist 
any one in his life's work, and the absence of 
it is a great enough defect to damage if not 
ruin any career. 

Yet this important trait of character is often- 
times ignored as an essential to success. It is 
an astonishing but real fact that certain kinds 
of men treat the keeping of their word lightly 
and sometimes jest about it. Some men say 
broadly that only written contracts are binding, 
and these are so only so far as a suit at law fails 
to find a weak place in an agreement. Some 
keep their word only when there is no escape. 
Some consider it a jest to make all sorts of 
voluntary promises, to excite hopes and expec- 
tations which they have no idea of fulfilling; 
if challenged for this practice, they declare 
they make these propositions as pleasantries, 
to put people in good humor. Yet simple- 
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minded friends are misled, start dreaming of 
powerful help from stronger men, n^lect their 
business, follow will-o'-the wisps because men 
of means and position volunteer aid they do 
not intend to give. This is considered a kind 
of ** smartness," yet it often breeds disaster. 
It is well for the youth to be on guard against 
those who promise too much; look below the 
surface of such men; do not take their words 
at face value; do not depend on them. That 
office-seekers, for instance, should try to attach 
followers by promises is understandable, though 
wrong, for they want votes and henchmen. 
But it is difficult to see why men of wealth and 
power will sometimes recklessly volunteer help 
in one form or another to their acquaintances, 
raising false expectations, when they have no 
intention of carrying out their promises and 
have no need of the friendship of those whom 
they mislead by this lure of windy words. The 
promises are commonly such as these men 
could easily carry out if they so desired, and 
thus they are the more calculated to deceive. 
Yet in the end these prevaricators, who gather 
a group of smaller men about them by mean- 
ingless promises, suffer the fate of all liars by 
becoming known as utterers of chaflf. They 
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come to be discounted by their business peers. 
They are looked on as " blow-hards." 

Besides keeping your own word, leam to 
distinguish well between others who keep, or 
fail to keep, their word, and ally yourself only 
with the truthful. Unless this lesson is well 
learned, your career may be injured or ruined. 
There was a very rich man who was fond of 
having about him companions who were more 
or less dependent upon him. He entertained 
them lavishly and often took them on his 
travels. He especially made much of a phy- 
sician who had at one time rendered him a great 
service. This physician was a man of small 
means and limited practice and was easily led 
by the stronger man. The rich man would 
summon him on short notice as his companion 
for a week or a month, take him far from home, 
gorge him with luxuries, and at the end send 
him home with empty pockets to a scattered 
practice, suggesting that he had been well 
paid by money spent on his entertainment, and 
assuring him that he was well remembered in 
the will. So the physician lived on expecta- 
tions, but was really poorer year by year than 
if he had stayed at home. When the irascible 
man of money at last wearied of his parasite, 
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he forgot the physician's early kindness to him 
for which he had often professed gratitude, he 
ignored the fact that he had injured the doctor's 
business and his habits; he sent him away with 
curses, and failed to remember him in his will. 
He had played with him as a cat with a mouse. 
He could easily have left him a little fortune 
and not have missed it, or he could have ar- 
ranged for its reversion in time to his own 
estate. But he did nothing, and wrecked the 
man with false promises. This is an extreme 
instance, but it enforces the importance of 
associating only with men of their word. 

The habit of considering your word sacred, 
inviolable, enforces peace of mind, adds to 
self-respect, avoids all entanglements, steers 
oflF from all fears of being caught since there is 
nothing to detect, gives confidence under false 
accusations, builds up character, wins confi- 
dence, retains reputation, and is a comer-stone 
of real and lasting success. It pertains to all 
things, — business, home, friendships, faith- 
keeping with sweetheart and wife. While lies, 
small and great, honeycomb character, fill life 
with fears, injure all relationships, and destroy 
self-respect. 
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VIII 

THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 

SUCCESS 

FOR how much does the spiritual element 
really count in the synunetrical, success- 
ful character? This is a natural question on 
the part of young people. It may not be the 
noblest point of view in anything to look 
merely at its values; yet practically and actu- 
ally it is natural to seek light from all directions. 
A thing may be beautiful and yet have a small 
market price. A deed may be right and yet 
bring the doer no reward. A character may be 
good and yet unsuccessful as the world counts 
success. Yet it is worth while to ask and to 
try to answer the question : What is the value 
of the spiritual element in character ? Does it 
have any ? Do men and women advance more 
rapidly and hold place more securely who 
have it, or do they not? Is it among the 
available assets of existence ? This is not very 
high ground to stand on, yet it is not immoral. 
No harm can come from such an investigation, 
if we keep in mind that spirituality would be 
worth while even if it did not count in success. 
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Let us define a little that we may be clear 
in our minds as to what we mean. We do not, 
of course, propose to consider the putting on a 
cloak of religion for selfish purposes. That is 
not spirituality. At times and in places it may 
be of advantage to pretend to be religious, but 
all pretence is contemptible and especially so 
in religion. In time, the pretender is found 
out, so that hypocrisy is not of permanent ad- 
vantage. Machiavelli in his book, "The 
Prince," advises the man who aims to be a 
leader of the people to assume to be religious; 
he asserts that this is necessary and considers 
it to be a permissible hypocrisy. But in our 
keener age such sham religiousness is probably 
of little value. People are less easily deceived 
to-day. Further, the sceptic is now not ne- 
cessarily at a disadvantage; while a blatant and 
irreverent infidel will not to-day be likely to 
command popular votes, yet the fact that one 
is not a Christian will not necessarily bar him 
from oflSce. So that from every point of view 
hypocrisy, the pretence of being religious, is 
not only despicable but it is not in our age 
advantageous. We may dismiss the wearing 
of religion as a cloak as not among the assets 
of success to-day. 
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But what about genuine spirituality ? What 
does that mean? It means partly living the 
life of the spirit as against the merely fleshly 
or external life. The spirit is the inner man, 
the soul. It is not merely the intellectual life, 
although the mind enters into it, or the spiritual 
affects the intellect. It is the recognition that 
the life of the spirit is highest, that it is best. 
The spiritual life sustains relations to the 
divine; it sustains the consciousness of God, 
conununion with the divine wisdom and love. 
In it are exercised the highest faculties of our 
natures; in it is faith in the eternal and the 
unseen, faith in the care of God over man and 
the world, faith in the relation of our spirits 
to the immortal life. In it there are elements 
of the poetical in the highest sense, elements of 
the imagination in the true sense, namely, the 
power of making the unseen but actual appear 
vivid and influential; elements of the mys- 
tical. It is the highest form of life; it is above 
the life of the body and above that of the mere 
intellect, though affecting both. It is not a 
realm of the imagination in the sense of dreams 
of that which is not actual, but it is the percep- 
tion of the invisible which is actual. 

Now, if we place the grades of living, step 
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by step, as the bodily life, the mental life, the 
spiritual life, and claim that the last is an essen- 
tial element in the rounded successful char- 
acter, how can we justify the claim? And 
do we mean success in self-development, or in 
outward conditions, or both? Let us con- 
sider both. Let us consider that spirituality 
counts even in what is called worldly success. 
Can we justify that claim? Taking a life 
from its beginning to its end, and in its after 
influence, it is a tenable proposition that the 
spiritual elements make for success. 

It is safe to assert that a very considerable 
number of the men and women who occupy 
prominent and enviable places in the history of 
the world have the spiritual elements. In the 
history of a nation like the Jews it is to be an- 
ticipated that we shall find the religious ele- 
ment conspicuous in the national heroes. It is 
written of Abraham that he believed God; he 
was a pioneer of faith, the father of them that 
believe; he became not only the ancestor of a 
great nation but the spiritual ancestor of vaster 
numbers. That man is to-day revered by mil- 
lions of Christians, Jews, and Mahometans. 
He stands like a mountain above mere kings 
and chieftains by reason of his spiritual char- 
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acter. Moses became a world-hero since he 
declined to be a prince in the house of Pharaoh; 
but he had the foresight and faith to become 
the leader of his nation from bondage, and the 
lawgiver who impressed upon his people a 
moral and spiritual code that has lifted them 
into the rank of the most remarkable peoples 
of all time. King David has his wonderful 
hold upon the sympathies and affections of 
mankind not because he was a national hero, 
king, and warrior of the Jews, but because of 
the spiritual side of his nature, which made 
him a sweet singer whose songs are part of the 
most precious possessions of mankind, and 
because we see in him, though he was a great 
sinner, the spirit of justice, of worship, and of 
aspiration. So with the long list of Old Tes- 
tament worthies, the spiritual element is 
prominent. 

In the New Testament, we find the same 
fact. The men who caught the spirit of Christ 
went out into the pagan world unarmed with 
the forces of material conquest, many of them 
without human learning, and yet they revolu- 
tionized society and established a new order of 
things by spiritual power. 

The men among the ancient Greeks whose 
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names are immortal largely possessed spirit- 
ual power. The dramas of iEschylus, of 
Sophocles, of Euripides, are at bottom relig- 
ious, and have to do with the unseen forces of 
human life and destiny. Plato was a spiritual 
force, and Socrates was almost entirely so. 

As every one knows, the art of the Middle 
Ages was almost entirely religious and spirit- 
ual. The greatest epic poet of that time, 
Dante, who towers higher and higher as the 
ages pass, was eminently a poet of the spirit. 
The greatest epic poet of the English tongue, 
Milton, sang of the things of the spirit. It 
was on the wings of the spirit that Spenser, 
Tennyson, Browning, and hosts of their breth- 
ren in song soared. Take the spiritual ele- 
ments out of English poetry and there would 
be but a series of mutilated and unintelligible 
writings. Even Bums, so often of the earth 
earthy, is at his greatest in ** The Cotter's Sat- 
urday Night," and in his assaults on cant on 
behalf of genuine piety; and his influence in his 
own country has been on the side of pure relig- 
ion. In our own supposedly unpoetic age, with 
Kipling chanting of empire and war and steam, 
even that remarkable man has come closest 
to the heart of the world in his "Recessional." 
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A very considerable part of the literature 
that lives from age to age, in essay and story, 
is either religious, semi-religious, or has woven 
into it spiritual elements. Literature does 
not always agree with the letter of religion but 
it commonly has much of its spirit. Balzac 
declared he wrote under the inspiration of the 
monarchy and of religion. Dickens and 
Thackeray certainly revealed much of the spirit 
of religion. Tolstoi, whom certain critics 
consider the greatest of novelists, is distinctly 
religious and pleads constantly for the things 
of the spirit. 

A large percentage of the modem heroes in 
all departments have been religious men. 
From Cromwell and William of Orange on 
to Gladstone, many of the most influential 
leaders of the world have been markedly relig- 
ious. The strongest men to-day in the world 
are generally religious men. Certain of the 
strongest editors in Great Britain and in 
America are deeply religious men. Several 
of to-day's chieftains of pure science are as 
conspicuously religious as those of a genera- 
tion ago were agnostic; science grows spiritual. 
Most of the financial leaders of the present 
are religious men. Many of the most marked 
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men to-day in our American political world 
are distinctly religious men. Generally, the 
most influential men and women in every com- 
munity are religious people. 

The people in general feel that it is necessary 
for our leaders to have the noblest and highest 
conceptions of life and destiny, that if their 
ideals are low and earthly they are not compe- 
tent to lead. It may indeed be asserted that 
we generally have a feeling, more or less defi- 
nite, that men are not to be thoroughly trusted 
unless they have the spiritual faculties well 
developed. We instinctively require in our 
leaders that they shall not only have talents 
or genius and executive ability, but also the 
conscious realization of still higher things, that 
the God of righteousness reigns and that man 
has relations to the eternal and the invisible. 
We feel that a man is secure and immovable 
in his int^rity and his conscience only when 
he feels himself and his fellow men to be re- 
sponsible to God. We feel that a man is only 
anchored finally to the best and the highest 
when his eyes have pierced in behind the veil, 
and he is aware that the abiding realities are 
God and immortality and righteousness. A 
large part of the wide influence of several of 
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our most noted leaders is due to the fact that 
the American people have recognized them as 
truly religious men. 

The spiritual faculties themselves are, either 
in an undeveloped or a developed state, part 
of our natures. Man is by nature a relig- 
ious being in so far that he has an instinctive 
perception of his relation to the invisible Power 
behind phenomena. If he leaves these facul- 
ties undeveloped he in so far dwarfs his nature. 
It is recognized that the brain has what are 
called the higher psychic brain cells. If the 
spiritual life is maintained, these brain cells 
are kept active; they grow; they are nour- 
ished; we keep in condition the physical 
agencies of the higher perceptions. If we 
neglect them, they become atrophied, useless. 
So that into the completeness of our natures the 
exercise of the spiritual faculties must enter. 
The spiritual man certainly belongs to a higher 
class than the unspiritual. He has a set of 
faculties in use that are finer than those of the 
unspiritual as truly as the artist has a keener 
sense of sight or touch or sound than the 
average person has. 

We must remember that in any sphere of 
life it is personality that counts; it is not only 
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what is done, but the person who does it and 
the spirit in which it is done, that counts. 
Given two men of equally balanced faculties 
and talents, but the one having highly devel- 
oped spirituality in its true sense and the other 
lacking this; in the same set of circumstances 
the spiritual man will have most weight and 
influence. A leading financial journal has de- 
clared in an editorial that most people would 
rather do business with a man who really 
believes in the immortal life than with one who 
does not have this faith; so does the spiritual 
intersphere itself with the most ordinary 
affairs. 

The spiritual life is a condition and it brings 
results. Dr. Lyman Abbott says: 

"What is food? It is something outside the 
man, ^hich he takes into himself and incorporates 
in his body. It is this something outside of himself 
but by him incorporated in himself which makes 
the growth possible. But if there be nothing spir- 
itual outside of man, which he can thus take into 
himself and incorporate in himself, there is no food 
for the spirit. The man is left to feed upon him- 
self. Food and exercise. But if there is no spirit- 
ual reality on which man can feed, he grows not by 
food and exercise, but by exercise alone. How 
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long must a man saw wood while he is fasting, in 
order to grow strong ? That the spirit of man can 
hold communion with the invisible Spirit of Grod, 
and from such communion receive comfort, coim* 
sel, strength, peace, joy, is attested by so many and 
so various witnesses of different temperaments, in 
different epochs, trained in different religions, that 
it can be doubted only by doubting the veracity of 
the human consciousness, which is the basis of all 
knowledge. The experience of inspiration derived 
from communion with God is more imiversal than 
the experience of inspiration from either art or 
music. The testimony to the reality of friendship 
with God is probably as nearly universal as the 
testimony to the reality and value of human friend- 
ship. Matthew Arnold has smnmed up the argu- 
ment very briefly: *K, on the other hand, they ask, 
" How are we to verify that there rules an enduring 
Power, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness ? '* we may answer at once: " How ? Why, as 
you verify that fire bums — by experience." ' It is 
so; try it; every case of conduct, of that which is 
more than three-fourths of your own life and of the 
life of all mankind, will prove it to you.*' 

Cultivate the spiritual. Cultivate it be- 
cause it is highest and best. Cultivate it 
because it helps you to perceive God and eter- 
nal realities. Cultivate it since it ennobles 
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your character, because it makes you a finer 
and better worker in the field of the world. 
Cultivate it, since it is life, real life. 



IX 

ON THE VALUE OF NEW LITERATURE 

EVERY age produces a new literary ex- 
pression of the thoughts of men and 
the life of the world. Men never come to a 
time when they say that final form has been 
given to their thoughts, and the books already 
written suffice, and no others need be written. 
Life is a continuous development, and its many 
changes need to be reportrayed. There are in- 
deed permanent elements in nature, but the 
life of man in one age is not an exact reproduc- 
tion of what it was in another. 

It is true that much of the literature of the 
past is, in many respects, greater than that 
which is being created now; it is evidently 
true that the picked best of all the past is in- 
comparably superior to the productions of our 
time. We are making nothing that can be 
mentioned beside the great works of antiquity. 
We have no Homer; we have no one who ap- 
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preaches the Greek tragedians; we have no 
Milton or Shakespeare; and it might be said 
from that point of view that the whole world 
should fall to reading the Greek and Roman 
classics, the great works of the Middle Ages, 
the great masters of prose and poetry from the 
days of Shakespeare onward to the generation 
preceding our own. If such advice were given 
and taken, readers would undoubtedly be 
brought into communion with the greatest only, 
since final judgment has been passed upon 
what is best that belongs to bygone times. 
That all should be urged to study the great 
literature of the past is clear; the omission to 
do this will cause a loss that is incalculable. 
Not to know the masters of the past is to live 
with a mighty void in one's life, to have missed 
the companionship of the greatest spirits of 
humanity, to have remained ignorant of the 
greatest thoughts and their noblest expression. 
The new literature, therefore, evidently should 
not be intended to supplant the writers of the 
past. 

But on the other hand, it will not do to live 
only with those writers. The wise man en- 
deavors to know as much as possible of both 
the past and the present; he who reads only 
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the books of the past errs grievously against his 
own spirit; and he who reads only the books of 
our own time errs quite as deeply. 

The fact that men in each age wish a literary 
expression of their age and are not content even 
with the expression of the greatest masters of 
other times, is based upon nature; it is in- 
tended that each generation shall add some- 
thing to the stock of the world, that it shall live 
its own life in its own way. The point of view 
changes from time to time; and literature must 
be created from the point of view of the genera- 
tion in which it is produced. This point of view 
may or may not be a true one, or according to 
right reason, but nevertheless it demands its 
literary expression. That expression may, if 
the age be a false or artificial one, have but a 
temporary influence, and it may have no signifi- 
cance for the people of the future. Yet the 
age wishes to behold its own image in a glass; 
it wants its own motives analyzed and inter- 
preted; so that men and women can say: That 
is true to us, those are our thoughts, these are 
the world and life as we know them. 

It may be true, as has been asserted, that all 
the stories have been told, that it is difficult or 
impossible to invent a situation that has not 
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been already described; but people wish the 
stories to be retold in fresh language, with new 
settings, and with modem characters. We 
may take it for granted that, as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson declared, "The ancients stole all our 
best thoughts"; but people wish to have their 
ideas re-dressed. 

Languages die, or are transformed; forms 
of expression change; imagery becomes dim; 
so that for the multitude Plato has to be re- 
stated, Aristotle has to be interpreted; Homer 
can never be to our people what he was to the 
Greeks. The individual who is possessed of 
learning and imagination may be able to enter 
into complete sympathy with an author who 
wrote in a dead language, but the multitude do 
not have the gifts or the culture for this intel- 
lectual feat. 

The craving for new literature has thus a 
basis in nature and in the circumstances of the 
people. K there were one universal language 
and it had existed from the beginning, and it 
suffered no changes, this would be one element 
in the making of a satisfying literature suffi- 
cient for all time. K all men everywhere had 
the same thoughts and customs and lived the 
same life, and this state of things had always 
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existed and would continue in the future, we 
should have other elements of which to make a 
permanent literature. But the variety of the 
world and its changeful conditions demand 
that every age shall have its own expression. 

We are therefore to consider sympathetically 
the craving for new literature. We are not to 
measure the perfection of that outcome by ab- 
solute standards. We may be quite certain 
that the book issued to-day falls below a stand- 
ard book on the same theme written long ago. 
But we shall not blame all readers for prefer- 
ring the new book, since it is to be taken into 
the account that the new, in its restatement, in 
its forms of expression, in its point of view, is 
more easily comprehended and appeals more 
deeply to the modem reader. The new book 
is here, and it will be read, while the older 
and greater one stands on the shelf among the 
classics. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE REPUBLIC 

IN spite of unpleasant revelations of wrong- 
doing in America we should not give way 
to pessimism. We may reasonably infer that 
the Republic is simply in one stage of the social 
evolution, and that many of the undeniable 
evils of the day are incident to the process, and 
will in due season pass away. Even with this 
faith, we are inexcusable if we are indifferent 
and merely wait for destiny to conduct the pro- 
gramme to a beneficent conclusion. We should 
however, keep in mind that the struggle between 
good and evil, freedom and tyranny, equality 
and caste, wealth and poverty, is as old as hu- 
man society. We are to remember also that 
evils come up in every age in new forms; we 
are rid of many evils, but others have been de- 
veloped. The next age will have still other 
heads of the hydra growing, and the age after 
that will have its problems. 

There is a brighter side, however. One of 
the brightest signs of the times is that the inter- 
ests of the Republic are felt to-day more fully 
than ever to be the personal concern of every 
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one in it. After the waves of feeling produced 
by the Civil War passed away, there was a 
dearth of personal interest among many in the 
welfare of the nation. There was a period of 
** every man for himself," rather than "every 
man for his country." Now we have come to 
realize that we are all citizens and that it is the 
part of citizens to do their duty by their coun- 
try. Millions are arrayed on the side of the 
right. Before this earnest mass of soldiers of 
the right no evils can permanently stand. 

The best phase of to-day's reforms is that we 
have come to bedrock principles of testing all 
things by right and wrong. As cobwebs are 
brushed away by the hand, so the intricacies 
of sophistry, of expediency, of diplomacy, have 
been swept away. All things and all individ- 
uals are being tried by this searching test. The 
man who is right is now stronger than the man 
who is wrong. There is not in history a paral- 
lel to this awakening of conscience. Idols with 
feet of clay have been smitten and broken until 
there is none so poor as to do them reverence. 
This is not likely to be a spasm of virtue, since 
men have gained convictions on moral prin- 
ciples and are not being swayed by feeling. 

It is certainly to be noted on the bright side 
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that the American people as a whole are of 
good character and are possessed of the funda- 
mental virtues. The average American is 
honest, decent, upright, industrious, self- 
respecting, loves his country, and reverences 
God. We have as large a proportion of the 
right type of citizens as any nation that ever 
existed. We have many of the very best men 
in the world, in every sense, in the front of 
affairs to-day; and stainless character is coming 
more and more to be requisite for places of 
trust in the State and in business. Our nation 
is more intelligent than it was a generation 
ago. It is more humanitarian. There never 
was as much money given to good causes. 
So we need not be cast down by the revela- 
tions of evil, but should count up the vast 
forces that are operating for good. 
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XI 

YOUNG MEN'S UEAGUES IN SMALL 
TOWNS 

CHANGED conditions in many parts of 
our land, multiplication of railways and 
trolley lines, influences that bring communities 
close together, have aflFected our minor towns 
in things moral as well as commercial. A few 
decades ago our country boroughs were con- 
sidered very desirable environments for young 
men. Now those of two or three thousand 
people are no longer "country towns" in the 
old sense; they are little cities, with modem 
improvements and ready access to neighboring 
larger cities. More than that, they are in a 
transition stage socially and morally; they are 
yeasty, fermenting with new leaven but not yet 
transformed. They are crude; the city or the 
large old town with fixed standards is safer 
and better for youths. The small towns have 
not enough wealth to provide public libraries, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, lecture 
courses, and other wholesome attractions for 
the young; but saloons and pool-rooms are in 
evidence. In larger places young men of good 
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families would find other centres of attraction, 
or would fear loss of standing by frequenting 
doubtful resorts, but in small towns (when the 
youths are in the rebellious period against 
home influences, Sunday school, church and 
similar restraints) they often lounge brazenly in 
these questionable places. 

What can be done for young men in these 
lesser communities? How can moral influ- 
ences be thrown about them, by which they 
can be won away from dangerous haunts? 
The problem presents diflBculties, but it is not 
impossible of solution. In larger towns and 
in cities the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, with lecture course, gymnasium, and 
reading-room, provides to a large extent suit- 
able environment to win youths from vicious 
resorts, and affords a safe and pleasant atmos- 
phere; but these organizations cannot be 
founded readily or supported in smaller places. 
The Association refuses to establish chapters 
in towns that are not able to purchase and 
maintain buildings of their own, since experi- 
ence proves that such prppertyless organizations 
are of uncertain life-tenure, and failures bring 
the Young Men's Christian Association into 
disrepute. The philanthropists who are be- 
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stowing free public libraries so liberally do not 
care to establish these in towns of less than 
ten thousand inhabitants, and they usually 
exact of the local people supplementary gifts 
or a building site. The small town is thus 
thrown back on its own resources and the 
courage and ingenuity of its own people. 

As indicating how this problem has been 
successfully solved in one village of three 
thousand people, the following brief account 
may prove useful to others who may be seeking 
light on what to do for young men in small 
towns. Realizing the great needs of the youth 
in their community, realizing also the impos- 
sibility of founding a wholesome rendezvous 
for youths on an ambitious scale, two of the 
local ministers arranged and carried out this 
plan; They began by making a canvass 
among the business men of the town soliciting 
money to equip a gynmasium and reading- 
room. They succeeded in collecting five 
hundred dollars for equipment, and in receiv- 
ing assurance of two hundred more for 
annual support. They then rented an old 
but commodious building, with one large, high- 
ceilinged room, for about one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. They were able to pur- 
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cliase at a much reduced price, in a neighbor- 
ing city, some gymnasium apparatus, in good 
condition, from an association that had been 
disbanded, thus saving a large part of their 
five hundred dollars, although that, in case of 
need, would have procured a considerable 
amount of new apparatus. The walls of the 
room were whitewashed, stoves were set up, 
and necessary repairs were made. A smaller 
room adjoining was papered; several small 
tables and one large one were purchased; 
chairs were presented by town people; maga- 
zines and games were bought. 

Membership tickets were then sold at two 
dollars each (a very small price when compared 
with the cost of similar privileges in cities, but 
the object was to bring the comforts and uses 
of the place within reach of all), and a hundred 
members were enrolled. The money for all 
support was thus brought up to four hundred 
dollars, including the guarantee fund. Plans 
were at once made for further revenues by 
arranging for field days, when an admission 
fee would be charged to the public. A janitor 
was procured at ten dollars a month. 

The next problem was how to keep the in- 
stitution going without the aid of a salaried 
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secretary. Volunteers were called for from 
among the members who would be willing to 
act as curators in turn once a month for an 
afternoon or an evening. Responses were 
prompt and numerous, and thus proper su- 
pervision was guaranteed whenever the build- 
ing should be open, without the expense of a 
paid attendant. The management of affairs 
was placed in the hands of a Board of Direc- 
tors, selected partly from the business men of 
the town and partly from among the members 
of the Association. The title ** Young Men's 
League" was adopted as the name of the 
organization. A trainer was employed to 
come from a neighboring city, once a week at 
two dollars a visit, and each member who 
entered his class was charged ten cents a lesson. 
The training on other days than the one on 
which the teacher was present was put into 
the hands of the more expert athletes among 
the members. 

A constitution was adopted that included 
many of the chief points of the Young Men's 
Christian Association; the objects of the 
organization being declared to be the moral, 
spiritual, and physical welfare of the young 
men of the town. Members were asked to 
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sign a pledge to attend church once a week, 
or forfeit a dime when such attendance was 
omitted; this matter was not urged over- 
much, but a majority of the members readily 
consented to that which was voluntary, when a 
rigid rule might have caused rebellion. 

Tennis courts were rented for the summer 
season, ball grounds were included within the 
care of the league; and in good weather the 
most expert members strove in rivalry in 
the neighboring fair grounds and increased the 
revenues of the organization by the gate 
receipts. 

To widen the sphere of the league's useful- 
ness, certain hours were set apart for the use 
of the gymnasium by school girls, women 
teachers, and other women; a small fee was 
charged; at these hours no men or boys were 
allowed about the building, and a woman 
trainer was brought from a neighboring town. 

The afternoons from three-thirty to five- 
thirty were given to the junior members — 
boys from ten to sixteen years of age. The 
evenings belonged to the senior members. 
Certain hours of the mornings were given to 
such men of the community as worked at 
night and took their sleep from ten o'clock 
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onward during the day. So the benefits of the 
league were extended to all classes. 

Almost at once the league became popular. 
The reading-room was filled with young men 
enjoying the magazines and games. The 
gynmasium provided the needed outlet for 
youthful energies. The young men who had 
been spending many hours in saloons and 
pool-rooms were to be found daily in the quar- 
ters of the league. 

It might be said in objection to this plan 
that the home would be a still better place for 
the young men; but we are confronted with 
the fact that many young men do not spend 
their leisure hours at home and cannot be 
induced to do so. We are not advocating an 
institution to rival the home, but one with 
which to fight perilous resorts. The young 
men will gather somewhere; their social needs 
must be met. The policy of this league is to 
give the young men what they want. 
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XII 

THE RULERSHIP OF LIFE 

IT is always a grand thing to live but it is 
especially grand to live just now, in this 
exceptional age, in a time when real men and 
women are so greatly needed, when there is so 
much splendid work to be done and when there 
are battles to be fought upon whose issues 
depends the future. It is grand to be young 
just now, to be preparing for life or starting 
into its fields of endeavor, for the calls upon 
brave souls were never greater, never more 
important than now, and the opportunities 
for growth in moral, spiritual, and mental 
stature, and of boundless usefulness and ser- 
vice to mankind and to God were never vaster 
than now. It is not an easy time to live in; 
there is no place for shirkers, idlers, or drones. 
But if youth sees clearly its opportunities and 
duties, and strong-heartedly faces these, the 
times are so splendid with gifts of the best 
rewards of inward satisfaction and high honor, 
that the heart of every youth ought to-day to 
leap with joy at the privilege of being alive 
and of doing a share in the world's work. 
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In thinking together of your future as youths, 
let us note that the Almighty has given to man, 
and to you as part of the race, dominion, ruler- 
ship over material nature and its forces. It is 
well to begin life with the realization that nature 
is a 'bundle of possibilities, of potentialities. 
It is incomplete and meaningless without the 
brain and nerves of man. Nature is clay in 
the hands of man working with God, under 
His guidance and inspiration. You are going 
to see wonders in the days to come. During 
your term of years, you will in this twentieth 
century see the world brought more and more 
under the power of man's will and thought. 
We are on the verge of great discoveries and in- 
ventions and accomplishments, even more won- 
derful than the very remarkable things already 
achieved. In this work each one of you can have 
some share, possibly a large share, certainly a 
larger share if you are righteously ambitious, 
industrious, and open-souled toward your op- 
portunities. Just as much for you as for the first 
man, and as for any other man, it is true that 
God has given you dominion. It is yours to 
understand the world you live in, to find your 
work and place therein, and to act as a sovereign, 
under God, over the world of matter and force. 
[71] 
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You are not to be slaves of material things. 
You are not to live as in a prison, but to bring 
your intelligence, your will, your soul to bear 
upon these, and to live in the freedom of the 
children of the Most High. The worid is 
man's slave, his bondsman, if he chooses. 
Man has to make his choice, every one has 
either to be a slave of nature or to make it his 
slave. Just now, men are making great strides 
in progress. They are making the forces of 
nature serve more and more. They are shrink- 
ing from no diflBculty. They are finding the 
sources of disease and are fighting the causes. 
They have attacked the yellow fever, for in- 
stance, in its sources, and will some day drive 
it from its haunts. They are performing in 
the vegetable world marvels that sound like 
tales from the Arabian Nights. We are but 
waking to the possibilities that are before this 
little thinking reed we call man; he has in him 
a marvellous power, intelligence greater than 
he before has dreamed. In the march of prog- 
ress, in the making of the nobler, grander 
future, in the mastery of forces over matter, 
in the doing of fine work for the help of man- 
kind and the glory of the Creator, each one of 
you can have some share and place, and the 
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amount and quality of these will depend upon 
your ambition, your resolution, and your indus- 
try. Do^ not let any spirit of self-deception, of 
idleness, of the love of pleasure, enter into you 
and hide from your eyes these facts. You will 
have your chance. If unhappily any should 
come to the end of life and cry out at his failure 
and blame it on conditions, he will be wrong. 
You are young; you have certain faculties and 
gifts; your life will be what you make it. 
God has given you dominion, and it is yours 
to exercise that rulership. 

God has also given you dominion in the 
realm of your own nature. Every one has to 
choose between being a man and an animal. 
Either the soul or the body is going to be 
master. One can choose to be an anthropoid 
ape or a son of God. He can make matter 
the slave of spirit, or he can quench the light 
of the spirit in the sodden flesh. Oh, young, 
strong, wholesome bodies of youth, you can be 
the perfect mechanisms, engines, complex, 
beauteous in strength, mighty in force, carrying 
over glistening rails the heavy trains laden with 
the world's freight, and that with ease, and 
triumphant success; or you can be wrecks cast 
upon the scrap heaps and junk piles of life's 
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waste. In the myriad-celled brain, in the 
marvel of the branching nerves — tracks of life, 
tracks of thought, tracks for the will, channels of 
the higher emotions — lies your physical future. 
Far more than if you possessed gold, gems, 
millions of wealth, and robbers came to break 
through and steal away the riches that might 
mean independence and comfort, and you 
would instinctively fight for your own against 
burglars, far more, a million times more, 
guard, battle for, defend to the last, the bound- 
less riches, the priceless possession of your 
unstained bodies, your uncontaminated blood, 
the vigor of your health. Sin is the burglar 
after your gold; if it enters, you are a pauper. 
Ring up the police. Are you going to let the 
robbers have all that which millions of money 
cannot replace ? All the sins of this world are 
not worth one volt of your nerve force. 

There was a famous man, whose name filled 
the civilized world, and who had lived reck- 
lessly — Byron, the great poet. When he 
was thirty-five, there came to him the most 
splendid chance of his life; he saw Greece 
warring for freedom; his soul leaped at the 
sight of the land of ancient glory rising to 
struggle for liberty. Here was an opportunity 
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to redeem his good name; here he might be- 
come a soldier of liberty. He went to Greece; 
he was appointed to a high place; he entered 
enthusiastically upon his career; but he was a 
volcano that was burned out. Then, in the 
grandest hours of his life, nature sent in her 
bills ; and he said, "I ought never to have come 
to Greece. I am no longer fitted for this work." 
And he died. 

There will come into the life of each one of 
you opportunities when you will need all the 
force of body, all the clearness of mind, all the 
power of will you can command. You are pre- 
paring for that hour now. It may seem far oflF 
now, but the years will be gone like a dream. 
That great moment will soon be the present, the 
now. You will be preparing for that through 
years. If you become slaves of sins, in the hour 
when your greatest need is, you will be lost. 
For the long pull of the train across the conti- 
nent, power, steam, fuel, are needed. For 
the city's need the water reservoirs are de- 
manded. Prepare for the strain; never forget, 
day or night, that your body must serve you, 
that when you call upon it it must answer, or 
your battle is lost. 
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"Guard well your fire in youth, my friends. 
For manhood*s is but phosphorus; 
And small luck or grace attends 
Gay boaters down the Bosphorus." 

Evil is a robber and a murderer. Sin is a sham 
and a fraud, a deception, a promise without 
fulfilment, emptiness, vanity. Look at it 
steadily; unmask it and despise it. As Kip- 
ling says, "They whistle the devil to make 
them sport who know that sin is vain." 

Oh, the sacred temple of the flesh! Oh, 
the living body of youth, most wonderful of 
God's material works! Guard it like a castle. 
Man the walls; lift the drawbridge; put 
down the portcullis, and let no foe enter there. 

God has given you dominion in the realms 
of the intellect. You will need a large, sane, 
wise outlook upon life. You will need deep 
and abiding convictions as to duty, your re- 
lations to God and man, the present and the 
future. It is an abuse of the intelligence to be 
merely negative mentally. It is superficial to 
be satisfied with saying, "I do not know." 
It has been greatly said by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, "Life is the test of thought, and not 
thought the test of life." Bring your intellec- 
tual conclusions to the test of life. If your 
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thinking does not help you to live better, pro- 
duce good results, make you a better citizen, 
better in the household, fit you better for your 
work in life, then depend upon it your thinking 
is wrong. " By their fruits ye shall know them" 
is a law of nature, as well as the word of Christ. 
Any philosophy that empties life of earnestness, 
of convictions, that weakens doing, is wrong, 
is shallow. Our great business is to live; 
man's business is an action, not a thought. 

The pessimists are abroad, the people who 
tell us life is a very wretched thing, hardly 
worth while, that there is more evil than good 
and that altogether it is a very bad world. A 
young man ought to have too much spirit and 
ambition in himself to be poisoned by such 
ideas. Let a man choose a worthy life work, 
and do his duty every day, do it hard, do it 
strenuously, do it hopefully, and doubts and 
fears will flee away. The universe was here 
before us and will be after us; it is on a vast 
scale; it has in it mysteries above man's 
comprehension; but it is also full of rays of 
light, full of promise and of hope. It is too 
wonderful to be meaningless. Let us do our 
share, and leave results to the Infinite One. 
This is not credulity, but wisdom. It is the 
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sane attitude of mind to assume that the Power 
that put us here knows what the purpose is, 
and can and will guide the universe to its goal. 

Man's mind demands that he have some 
intellectual conclusions in regard to life and 
the world. It is safe to accept in general the 
conclusion of the ages, of many generations 
and of wide human experience. You will get 
farther and go faster on the positive than on 
the negative side. There is nothing more 
enfeebling and enervating than a habit of 
doubt. 

We are to remember that man's dominion 
has come from God. He gave the rulership; 
it is a divine gift. This is our relationship, 
whether we acknowledge it or not. We are 
ever in the Infinite Presence. That we should 
realize ourselves to be the children of God, 
that we should have just the right conceptions 
of Him, that we should do our duty to Him, 
are plain and fair conclusions. 

As young men, we urge you to begin life 
with a fair understanding of your religious 
duties. Do not be afraid of religion as if it 
were some bugbear. Be honest and frank 
enough to try to understand what it means in 
its essence. There is matter and there is 
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force in the universe; there is also spirit. 
There is the material universe; there is also 
God, the Creator, the Preserver. We may 
not know all about the Infinite, but we know 
something. We know him as the Father of 
our spirits, and as the Father of Christ; we 
know Him as the Power that makes for right- 
eousness. We know Him as the . lawgiver. 
We know Him as the infinite energy from 
which all things proceed. We know Him in 
our hearts when we open them to Him. Re- 
ligion is capable of many definitions; a simple 
one is that it is the life of God in the soul; it 
is man in his conscious relation to God. This 
is a plain and helpful thought to carry with us. 
The wisest thing a young man can do is to 
start out as a Christian, to assume that this 
great world is not likely to have been made up 
of fools for some thousands of years. The be- 
liefs and hopes that have made good men and 
women, and have created and preserved society 
are safe things to start with. It is the prac- 
tical thing to do. We have^no quarrel with 
intelligence, with investigation. We have no 
criticisms of youths who start out like young 
Alexanders to conquer the world. But reck- 
lessness is not courage; smartness is not in- 
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telligence. A secular paper declared a short 
time ago that there had never been one real, 
sound jest made at the expense of the Bible; 
they have all been shallow, flimsy freaks of 
would-be wits. Religion is too great a force, 
it is too earnest and magnificent to be laughed 
at. The sneer, the gibe, the slur, signify only 
the empty soul and heart behind them. Do 
not let the best things in your lives be affected 
by the scorn of companions who are not worthy 
of your consideration. Science is just now 
declaring that the church fills a place that is 
not occupied by anything else. It is sa]ring 
that it is inconsiderate to assume that the whole 
emotional and spiritual scheme of religion has 
been built up without any secure basis. It 
grants that prayer is a necessity to human 
nature. It grants the limitations of the human 
reason, the place for faith and hope. 

It has been declared by an eminent man that 
all the men who are doing the world's work 
to-day are Christians. You young men are 
to do a share of the world's work. You will 
do it better and be stronger if you are Chris- 
tians. You will by faith in the Supreme 
Intelligence, by following the leadership of 
Christ, by obeying the deathless wisdom of the 
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Bible, by faith in man's destiny beyond the 
grave, be stronger and better men. The hu- 
man soul needs an atmosphere, just as the 
body does. The atmosphere of the spirit is 
God, immortality, duty, faith, hope, and love. 
You will need ideals, and religion furnishes 
them. You will need courage, and Christianity 
gives it. 

May you have dominion! Be conquerors. 
Do not shrink from difl5culties, but meet and 
overcome them. Live grand lives, full of ser- 
vice to God and man, possessing the common 
virtues and the uncommon ones, being good 
citizens and being heroes also. Be knights of 
the good cause, fearless and without reproach. 
Believe in God, in humanity, and in yourself; 
that is, in your own destiny. Believe in the 
power of the human will, working with God. 
Resolve greatly; live nobly; work steadfastly. 

XIII 

COCKSURENESS 

COCKSURENESS is a disagreeable way 
of being overcertain that you are right 
and the other man wrong. It is to be 
avoided, since it is offensive to others and it 
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may lead you into the awkward position of 
being proved to be wrong when you have asser- 
ted the impossibility of error on your part. To 
plead that we should not be overassertive of 
our own infallibility is not the same thing as to 
claim that we should be without convictions, 
or that we should not stand up for these. Nor 
do we mean to imply that a definite and decided 
opinion should not be held on matters on which 
we may have made careful and thorough in- 
vestigation. Cocksureness is rather a reckless 
overconfidence in all our opinions and asser- 
tions, because they are ours and because we 
say so. There is a happy medium between 
being overconfident in regard to everything 
and being so weak as to have no opinions at 
all. 

Sydney Smith said he would have liked to 
be as cocksure of anything as Macaulay 
was of everything. It was Macaulay's dog- 
matic way of asserting what he knew or thought 
that offended Smith. Macaulay had, as every- 
body knows, an extraordinary memory, and 
he was an omnivorous reader and constant 
student. Smith was one of the greatest of wits 
but not a scholar. Macaulay was dogmatic 
because he knew well that what he stated as 
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fa€t was accurate, or because he had for it ex- 
cellent authority; his range of information 
and of thought was so wide that he could be 
confident of his statements far beyond average 
men. Yet he erred in not being gentler, more 
placable, in his statements. So even his know- 
ledge became oflfensive oftentimes to those 
who had to listen to him. 

Youth should learn that there is a genial way 
of being positive. One can say with a smile 
and with pleasantly modulated voice what will 
be accepted as a just and true opinion, when 
a frown, a harsh tone and angry gesture would 
cause the hearer to antagonize the same sen- 
timent. While all should be willing to learn, 
as a fact we prefer instruction or correction to 
come sugar-coated. No one likes to be 
proved wrong; we like to be cajoled into be- 
lieving that we are at least half right, and we 
3rield the other half if we are coaxed enough. 
This is not a very admirable trait of human 
nature, which ought to love light and truth for 
their own sakes, but in the present stage of our 
development we have to be taken as we are and 
persuaded to be better, rather than scolded 
and compelled. If you revile the other person 
too much, and prove too roughly that he is 
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little better than an imbecile for not agreeing 
with you, he will the more tenaciously oppose 
you and cling to his own opinion. It is a lof- 
tier attainment than most people have reached 
to be able and willing to say they have been 
wrong. 

An opinion or statement of fact should not be 
given without due consideration. Then, in 
ordinary conversation, it should be modified 
by some phrases that indicate that this is your 
opinion subject to correction, that it is your 
best information at the time; in usual circum- 
stances, there is little need of blunt assertions 
that are like a challenge or a knock-down 
blow to the other person. If it is a matter of 
importance on which you are expected to de- 
cide and about which you have special knowl- 
edge, you may be quite positive, proving your 
case, and yet be polite to your listeners. 

The other extreme is equally bad. It is 
related of a certain courtier that when he was 
asked if the King was dead, he replied, " Some 
say the King is dead, and some say he is alive. 
But I agree with neither." He held his posi- 
tion at court by oflFending no one and by hav- 
ing no opinions. We heard a man say of one 
who always agreed with every one with whom 
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he talked, that he would not be in hell three 
days without being on terms with the devil. 

Cocksure people also err usually not only in 
the positiveness of opinions on all subjects, but 
in serving up these on all occasions regardless 
of appropriateness, of the wishes or even the 
willingness of their listeners. Almost any 
valuable bit of information or wise opinion 
may be out of place and season under certain 
conditions. As a humorous story is out of 
place at a funeral, or congratulations on one's 
joyous and happy appearance just when one 
has lost a dear friend, so a strenuous opinion 
on important questions may jar at a cheerful 
dinner of companions gathered for social re- 
laxation. If one really has a cause which he 
wishes to advance, or a person whom he wishes 
to win to his way of thinking or acting, he 
should consider the suitableness of time and 
place. 

The cocksure person is certain to suffer fre- 
quently from being taken up on errors, since 
no one who ventures a multitude of opinions 
and assertions can always be correct. Such 
as have their feelings wrought upon by his 
dogmatisms will take pleasure in tripping him 
and doing this as publicly and pointedly as may 
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be, thus humiliating him more severely than any 
would care to humiliate a more pleasant per- 
son. The disagreeable, self-assertive man is 
sure to have a number of people who lie in 
wait for his errors and delight in shaming him. 
He invites this by his irritating manners. 

Every one should have as clear and definite 
opinions and convictions as possible on all im- 
portant matters. To this end, we should 
think, read, observe, reflect; but manner, 
time, and place in delivering these should be 
considered. The more we really care to have 
our thoughts become a part of other people's 
lives, the more eager and willing we should be 
to dress them up by means of pleasant manners 
and words, that they may be acceptable and 
accepted. 

If young people will take the trouble to note 
the disagreeable ways of some of the cock- 
sure people about them — for they are found 
everywhere — and note the impression of 
these persons on their companions and how 
little eflfect they have with all their dogmatisms, 
they will be dissuaded by their observations 
from cultivating or permitting in themselves 
the same methods. If they will note the 
really influential men and women who have 
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firm convictions and principles but give out 
their ideas in an attractive and winning way, 
they will be led to adopt for themselves a like 
manner. 



XIV 

BATTLING AGAINST THE BLUES 

1KNEW one man who declared that he did 
not know by experience what depression 
of mind, or the blues, meant. He was of a 
sanguine temperament, had worked hard and 
steadily, and had eminently succeeded. But 
such a man is rare. Most people are more or 
less subject to the ebb and flow of their moods, 
and to moments, hours, or days of depression. 
These may come from any one or several of 
many causes. In every case it is our business 
to fight valiantly against gloom and despair, 
just as strongly and persistently as we would 
engage with a bodily foe for the saving of 
life. 

Many a man who is physically brave, and 
who would at a moment's notice protect him- 
self with fists or with the nearest weapon 
from bodily harm, shows at least something 
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of the white feather in the presence of other 
diflSculties. 

This happens sometimes for the reason that 
he has not clearly seen that he must fight 
against mental and moral foes as actually as 
against other attacks. The attitude of mind 
is most important. Let a man perceive plainly 
that he should give battle to every depressing 
thought just as he would to a robber who 
might break into his room, and he will be on 
guard. He will be ready. He will realize that 
he is in the midst of war. The fighter in him 
will awaken. Good results will follow. 

Whatever discourages us is our enemy, and 
is to be treated as such; it tells on work, busi- 
ness, whatever we are engaged in. No out- 
ward manner of aggressiveness, or bravado, 
can make up for lack of inward confidence. 
We must by every means attain vital and 
abiding courage. 

Every one should keenly analyze himself 
sufficiently to find out what his own especial 
sources of depression may be. Another may 
be entirely unaffected by 'what enervates him. 
He may be depressed by too much exertion or 
by not enough activity in the open air. He may 
need a Turkish bath, or he may be of a con- 
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stitution that is injured by such treatment. 
He may need to eat more or to eat less, or to 
change his diet. He may be of a bilious tem- 
perament and require regular treatment of the 
liver. He may be oversleeping at times or 
not taking sufficient rest. He must find out, 
at least in a general way, what is good for him. 
Beyond doubt there is some sound sense in the 
saying that " what is one man's meat is another 
man's poison." It has been declared that 
every man has his own Mount Sinai, and there 
is a just sense in which this may be accepted, — 
that the rules of health and well-being differ 
according to varying constitutions and tem- 
peraments. If one is to be well and to keep 
in high spirits he must know something about 
himself. 

On general principles, one should especially 
discount his depressing thoughts at certain 
times. Night thoughts are apt to be untrust- 
worthy. If one finds himself tossing about in 
bed with things looking black, let him reason 
with himself that he is not seeing matters as 
they are. Let him consider that his nervous 
forces are low, that a tired brain is incapable 
of grappling successfully with problems. If 
he arises in the morning downcast, let him 
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reason with himself that a breath of fresh air 
and a breakfast, a glance at a newspaper, the 
sight of his fellowmen, will make affairs take 
on a more hopeful aspect. So let him be on 
guard against the thoughts that come in the 
inactive periods, or in the seasons when our 
nature is in general at its weakest. 

It is an encouragement to an optimistic 
frame of mind to have some definite goal 
beyond the present routine, such as the gaining 
of a home or of a competency or of a farm, or 
provision against old age. It puts ircm into 
the will to have within reasonable prospect 
some reward of effort. It tides over many a 
season that would otherwise' be full of 
shadows. I knew a railway engineer who 
took a new interest in life after he bought a 
farm, placed his family on it, and began to pay 
for it as rapidly as his earnings would allow. 
The burden of his work grew lighter since he 
saw ahead a time when the last payment would 
be made on his land, and he would have a 
home for his family and himself to which he 
could retire when he chose, and be independent. 
One should have some such end to which he 
is working, and the hope of it will nerve him 
to bear the small ills of the passing days. 
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Many permit themselves to be discouraged 
without good reason by comparing their smaller 
successes with the larger ones of individuals 
who are more gifted by nature and more for- 
tunate in circumstances. The salesman is cast 
down since a more brilliant man than himself 
has sold goods to the extent of thousands of 
dollars while he has dealt only in tens or in 
hundreds. While one should, of course, use 
all reasonable effort to enlarge his own capac- 
ity and the scope of his work, it is necessary for 
our enterprise and happiness to recognize the 
limitations of natural ability and to be satisfied 
to do our own work the very best we can with 
the capacity we possess. We should remember 
that there are kinds and degrees of perfection. 
The diamond is as perfect in its kind as the 
great sun itself. So a small talent may be 
perfectly cultivated and used in its degree and 
place, and have its own kind of perfection. 
If we chafe and fret beyond reason about our 
smaller scope and talent there is no possible 
happiness for us. 

A young man once spoke to Beecher after 

having heard" him lecture, saying that he had 

tried to be an orator himself, but he declared 

it to be of no use to try to talk after Beecher. 
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Beecher went on to give him an illustration. 
He said that when he was a young man in 
Indianapolis he had prepared the chapters 
for a book and had shown them to a friend, 
who thought well of them, but he had become 
discouraged about them and laid them aside. 
Some time afterwards a friend called on him 
and asked what had become of the book. 
Beecher told him he had read a new volume 
on the same subject and it was so much 
better than his own that he had put his own 
aside. His friend replied, "But have you 
seen that other book by a third man, which is 
not half as good as yours but is selling well ?" 
He declared that he then got the point of view 
that while his book might not be as good as the 
first one it might be better than another; he 
issued his volume, which became useful and 
well known. So he said, "You may not be 
able now to talk with a practised old orator, 
but you can doubtless beat many others." The 
young man took the advice and became a noted 
speaker. So in any line of work there is no 
sound reason to be discouraged because we 
are surpassed by any one; we may still do 
good work and surpass others. 

There must be diversion of some kind in 
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every normal, healthy life. Whatever proves 
to be a successful diversion should be chosen, 
if wholesome and not inmioral. One finds 
amusement in a walk through a city or across 
country. Another wants a horse or a trolley 
ride. Another is entertained best by a game, 
or in a gymnasium, or with a book. Whatever 
relaxes the mind without unwholesome excite- 
ment and without enfeebling it, but sends one 
to his work again fresh and strong and brave, 
should be chosen. But without some diver- 
sion almost any one will find himself over- 
strained, and will suffer from depression. 

A sane and wise philosophy of life is a work- 
ing force in strengthening any one for his 
duties and for seasons of failure and for pulling 
him through. Without some definite hopeful 
convictions about life and its meanings, one 
will find himself at times thrown into a castle 
of despair. A profound conviction of the 
wisdom, power, and love of God-, working 
oftentimes in mysterious ways but ever present 
in human life, is a bedrock belief necessary 
to man. That the tides of life in which one 
struggles are being swept on to some appointed 
end under a divine, all-controlling government 
will keep one from being made cheerless con- 
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ceming the world in which he finds himself. 
With such a faith he can read the sadder 
happenings in his newspaper in a hopeful 
spirit and be kept from pessimism. Without 
some clear ideas as to the progress of the 
world and its administration, we fail to see 
how men can lift themselves out of their 
sloughs of despond. 

It is a great help to have present in the mind 
a shrewd and keen knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities and chances of betterment, and to 
think along such lines. We are all familiar 
with the fact that when things are at their 
worst they often mend, and that the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn. Events take 
strange turns, and there have been cases of 
more than one despairing person who suicided 
only an hour or two before the announcement 
of a legacy arrived or a chance to work came. 
Any industrious and right-living person is 
justified in being hopeful in the darkest hours, 
since the facts commonly show that good arrives 
in due season for the patient and the faithful. 

A fine source of encouragement always is to 

watch for signs of growth in oneself, in mastery 

of his business, and to work for that end. 

There are some individuals with naturally 
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brilliant endowments, and they seem to strike 
twelve almost at the start. Most people grow 
into skill and power in their occupation by 
slow processes, adding a little at a time like a 
coral reef. The encouragement of steady 
work is not only in seeing visible results but in 
personal development. One should not ac- 
count his failures as only such, if he is wresting 
from them courage and mastery and wisdom. 
In himself he may be a stronger man; he 
may have a deeper insight into his business 
and into men by reason of mistakes and fail- 
ures; in such case he has gained more than 
he has lost. Let him so reason for his own 
encouragement. It is to be noted also that any 
hard-working man comes every now and then, 
perhaps after weeks or even years, to a point 
where he makes a great stride in personal 
development. He almost suddenly develops 
better powers as a talker, or more magnetism, 
or speed with figures. New powers awaken 
by practice. He gets a better grip on himself 
and on his work. His mind is clearer, and his 
nerves are better co-ordinated. Let the dis- 
couraged man take stock of himself in this 
manner, and he may find that while outward 
conditions are for the time not just what they 
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might be, he is a stronger man in himself and 
abler than ever to take a new hold. 

It is inspiriting to a certain kind of men to 
keep before them the very conmionness of the 
difficulties and depressions which they find 
in their own careers. The thought that the 
strongest and most successful men have at some 
time had to fight as hard as they, nerves them 
to renewed endeavor. Napoleon the First said 
that the people see only the triumphs of great 
men, and give no thought to the hesitations, 
doubts, fears, and vacillations that precede 
the actions that astonish the world, but that 
every great deed has behind it days or months 
or years of ponderings and of uncertainty. 
The discouraged man who finds himself hesi- 
tating and apprehensive may well recall that 
in his way he is in the same condition that 
generals and statesmen and financiers are be- 
fore they launch some enterprise that seems 
easy and simple when it is done, but which costs 
heavily in anxiety beforehand. He may hope 
that out of his clouds likewise may emerge a 
bright success. 
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GOOD MEN TO WORK FOR 

THE employed man camiot expect to have 
an ideal employer, nor should he demand 
one, nor give up his position because the man 
who pays his salary does not come up to a 
perfect standard. He himself is not providing 
his employer an ideal worker. All this may 
be granted; yet the employee is entitled to his 
ideas of what the man over him should be, 
and he has the right to change from undesir- 
able to satisfactory conditions when the oppor- 
tunity offers and his contracts permit. 

A good man to work for is one who has a 
sense of justice well developed. We must 
remember that the men at the head of large 
affairs must necessarily make many quick 
decisions, and these oftentimes contain an 
element of injustice that may be unintentional. 
The business man who is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to act quickly is often forced to act 
without complete knowledge of the situation. 
This fuller information may come to him 
afterwards, and the just man is the one who 
then corrects his mistakes in the fuller light. 
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The just man is not he who never makes mis- 
takes, but the one who makes up for his errors 
when he discovers them. The employer who 
shows a disposition to take back harsh words 
uttered under misinformation or on second 
thought or when irritation has passed away 
is worth bearing with for the time. When 
it is seen and felt that one acts from principle 
or means to do so and is capable of retraction 
and correction, it is well to tie to him, to make 
allowances, and to consider him an essentially 
desirable man to work for. 

A desirable employer is one who is democrat- 
ic in his feelings, though he may live in luxury. 
As a matter of fact a great many rich men of 
the employing class are thoroughly democratic 
in their feelings and value men at their worth 
regardless of wealth or position. Business 
conditions usually involve a certain amount of 
abruptness and of command in the masters 
of affairs in relation to those who work for the 
establishment. Yet brusque manners and 
orders may be relatively inoffensive when the 
general spirit of the employer is known to be 
one of kindness and of human interest toward 
those under him. Others are petty tyrants, 
heartless slave-drivers to whom their men are 
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but tools for their purposes. "Drest in a little 
brief authority, every pelting petty officer uses 
his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder." 
When one's rightful self-respect is injured by 
one of this sort, it is best as soon as possible to 
resign and seek work elsewhere, unless one can 
be philosopher enough to smile at little 
tyrants. 

We know a fine specimen of a man of the 
democratic sort, who won the affection of all 
who were under him. His business is to reor- 
ganize factories and large establishments where 
conditions are not satisfactory. He was sent 
in one instance to a factory where two or three 
thousand men were at work. He is a big, 
handsome man, of considerable culture and 
social attractiveness. In this mill, he went 
among the men in a genial pleasant way, watch- 
ing them at their work, asking questions, 
making suggestions, correcting mistakes, being 
stem only when this was evidently necessary. 
In the three months he was there he came to 
know the men by name, and learned much of 
their conditions at the mill and at their homes. 
He gave them all a chance to state their 
troubles, if they had these. He corrected 
abuses where he could and reproved the men 
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whenever they were wrong. He speedily got 
everything into working order. He won uni- 
versal friendliness, and when he went away 
the men banded together, bought him a hand- 
some present, had a spokesman tell him how 
they felt to him, and passed a series of resolu- 
tions conmie^ding him and his treatment of 
them. That mill has continued in first-class 
condition for the several years since he put his 
hand on its reorganization. His friendliness, 
combined with the judgment and power of 
organization of a natural leader, set things to 
rights. If employers generally realized the 
power of friendliness with their men, purely 
as a means of getting the best results, they 
would dispense with a good deal of needless 
dignity and superfluous severity. 

A good man to work for is one who himself 
knows clearly and definitely what he wishes 
to have done and gives intelligible instructions 
to his subordinates. Sometimes plans that 
are only half-thought-out, half-formed, are 
unloaded on employees with cloudy, vague 
instructions or suggestions, and then the men 
are blamed for not comprehending on the 
instant what the head of the establishment 
himself does not clearly comprehend. If the 
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employee is in the sort of position in which 
he is expected to take the initiative and to plan, 
that is one thing. But if he is expected to do, 
what most employees are expected to do, to 
carry out the plans of others, he has a right 
to receive something clear and definite by way 
of guidance. To work for a man of vigorous 
grasp and clear expression is good fortune. 

Good men to work for are the employers 
who are themselves of good habits. Men may 
not always have the opportunity to choose, but 
when they have, it is safe to go with the man 
of character, even at the disadvantage for the 
time of smaller gains. The man of bad habits 
is likely in the end to swamp his business and 
cause losses in various ways to all under him. 
The man of character will give you a chance in 
a more stable business and with more certain, , 
even if slower, development. The man of 
uncertain habits is, in time, sure to be of un-: 
certain temper and principle, and of uncertainj 
attachment to such as work for him. 

To work for a great man when you can may 
seem at first odd advice. But then there are 
many really great men in business, great in 
their faculties, their characters, and their 
achievements. It may be taken for granted 
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that most men will get into the employ of the 
larger concerns if they can. But that is not all 
that we men. The head of an establishment 
that is yet small in its extent may be a great 
man, capable of making his business one of the 
largest. The great personality, all things 
being equal, is going to make a great business. 
Get in with such a man, and be useful to him, 
and in due time your position will have en- 
larged with the development of the business. 

But that is not all that we mean by working 
for a great man. Into the really great man 
enter other qualities besides the powers of his 
brain to plan and to push his enterprises. 
Such a man, being a complete man, will usually 
be more just, more sympathetic, better all 
round to deal with than the small man who 
by inheritance or by favoritism has the highest 
place in a business, and in that position acts 
the tyrant or the snob. 

A man of public spirit, one who is interested 
in affairs apart from his personal interests, 
who takes part in the advancement of his 
community, is of the sort that is likely to be 
broad-minded enough to comprehend the 
interests of his employees. It is the narrow 
man, bent only on his own affairs, dulled and 
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blinded to all outside himself, who is apt to be 
a trying person to work for. 

The essentially good-natured man is after 
all the one who is really a desirable employer. 
Nothing can make up for the lack of this qual- 
ity. It does not necessarily involve that a man 
may never be irritated or show anger, though 
masters of men should be masters of them- 
selves, but that the general trend of disposition 
IS of the sort comprehended under the common 
,term of good-nature, as contrasted with chronic 
surliness, carping, and incapacity to be pleased. 

Employees are not always able to choose 
their employers, but when they can, they 
should consider the qualifications of those 
they propose to serve, just as carefully as the 
chiefs of business select the men to work for 
them. For in this choice of an employer may 
lie the well-being of your future and the happi- 
ness of yourself and all dependent upon you. 
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XVI 

REPUTATION AS AN ASSET 

THE young person cannot leam too early 
that a good name has real and permanent 
value. If you establish a reputation for truth- 
fulness, honesty, integrity, honor, and live up to 
that all your days, it will always be a source of 
satisfaction and will assist in every condition in 
which you may be placed. Not only that, but 
the loss of good name is a greater calamity 
than any other except the loss of the soul itself. 
Young people, as well as older ones, are some- 
times careless of good reputation, as if it were 
something of little importance or something 
that could be damaged and then easily repaired 
or quickly regained. So they indulge in pro- 
fanity, venture into evil resorts, get into bad 
habits, associate with doubtful companions, 
without realizing that they are daily making a 
worse and worse name for themselves. But 
they are being judged by their conduct and 
their associates; the older people are almost 
imconsciously forming an estimate of them; 
the community is marking down in its memory 
one after another of their escapades. By and 
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by they waken up to the fact that they have 
earned a bad name, perhaps worse than facts 
actually justify, but they have run that risk 
and now they are smirched. Persisting in 
the same courses, their conduct follows them 
when they seek positions, and when they ask 
letters of recommendation. They may think 
lightly of their behavior and excuse it to them- 
selves, callii]^ it wild oats, or thoughtlessness, 
or whatever else. 

But the serious men and women of the com- 
munity say when inquired of : "I cannot recom- 
mend that young man. He lounges about 
saloons. He is idle. He is profane. Some- 
times his breath tells that he has been drinking. 
His companions are of doubtful principles." 
So the youth, who has little by little frittered 
away his good name, finds himself ready to 
start into his life work with a blemish and a 
stain that interfere with his first steps to get- 
ting occupation. 

Yes, good reputation is an asset. It is as 
actual as bonds and real estate. It is more 
valuable than these. One has small chance 
even of earning his way without a good name. 
It is fortunately true that there is opportunity 
for repentance. We are not justified in saying 
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that no one who has done wrong can recover^ 
Christianity teaches that we may repent and 
turn and do right. But the one who has earned 
a bad name must travel a long, hard way to re- 
cover completely. He has to walk through sus- 
picion and the doubts of his fellows a good 
while before they will be ready to give him a 
clean recommendation, as thoroughly and per- 
manently reformed. He must not blame peo- 
ple too much for that; they have been often 
deceived and so are wary of accepting all pro- 
fessions of reformation. Yet such a one must 
not be discouraged ; he must accept that as part 
of the penalty of his folly, and go forward 
bravely and prove his sincerity. 

But the wiser way is to keep your eyes wide 
open to the fact that a good name is too valu- 
able to be tampered with. Keep it stainless 
from the beginning. You will have every ad- 
vantage over the foolish ones who have the bur- 
den of having to live down a blotted past. 
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XVII 
EARNING A LIVING 

THE mere making of a living seems to youth 
a very prosaic matter, and yet it may be 
changed into poetry by the spirit of love for the 
thing we have to do. There is a great deal of 
work that seems from the outside to be drudg- 
ery but which, performed by people who are 
well and strong, yields its own kind of enjoy- 
ment. All activity of healthy bodies and minds 
is pleasant. All kinds of work have their own 
interest. Mechanics, fishermen, sailors, farm- 
ers, miners, find satisfaction in their toil, just as 
orators, writers, painters, editors, teachers, 
physicians, and members of other intellectual 
professions do in theirs. The President of the 
United States does an immense amount of hard 
work, but he says he likes his job. So liking 
your job makes the matter of earning a living 
pleasanter than the youth may anticipate. 

Every youth ought to make up his mind 
from the time that he can consider such matters 
at all, that he will in every sense earn his way 
through life. Children have to be taken care 
of, and the Creator evidently intended that they 
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should. Young people, up to the time when 
they have received, when practicable, a good 
education and have been taught to do some- 
thing, are necessarily dependent upon their 
parents or friends. But as soon as they have 
been equipped for life by necessary prepara- 
tions, every one of them who has a sound body 
and mind should be determined to make his 
own way through the world. It is true that 
sometimes sickness or other misfortunes over- 
take the strongest and render them more or 
less dependent temporarily; most people have 
to be helped at times in one way or another; 
but such times commonly pass away and 
the one who has been helped can ordinarily 
repay the kindness. But the aim, backed by 
all courage and industry, should be to be self- 
supporting. 

It is necessary to think many times of money 
matters and to be careful in the handling of 
money, yet we should as far as at all possible, 
as far as consistent with honesty and paying 
our way, have aims beyond the remuneration 
of labor. We should do this for our work's 
sake and for our own sakes. Our thought 
should be to be worth our living, and more, to 
the world. We should aim so to cultivate 
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talents and character that our manhood or 
womanhood, and the products of our labor, 
are a fair equivalent to the world for all that we 
get in return. We should not think so much 
of getting a living as of earning one. One 
may under certain conditions get remuneration 
beyond the value of his work, though as a rule 
this is not the case. It is foolishly said some- 
times that the world owes us a living. But it 
does not unless we produce something that is 
an equivalent for what we get. The heads of 
many are filled with ambitions to get rich rap- 
idly, to experiment with get-rich-quick schemes; 
these are most commonly plans to get other 
people's money without returns to them; and 
many are sheer robbery. It is true that widely 
useful inventions or the discovery of mines or 
the development of natural products or the 
rise of real estate in rapidly growing regions, do 
bring quick as well as honest fortunes. But 
such cases are exceptional; the young person 
would better lay a safer foundation for his fu- 
ture than indulge in expectations of these rare 
chances. It is true also that exceptionally 
gifted people, extraordinary orators, actors, 
singers, literary geniuses, and others make 
large sums of money; but these are exceptions. 
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We cannot securely count upon mounting into 
this class. 

What every normal youth can count upon is 
earning his living by doing work that the world 
will want and will pay for. He should make up 
his mind thoroughly to this fact, that he must 
give an equivalent for what he receives, and 
that he will give the best he can. He can do 
this only by industry, by patient, steady toil. 
There is no other way, and there should be no 
other way: it is good for us that there is no 
other way. In this path lies self -development, 
growth by work. In this path lies self-respect, 
the realization that you are an honest part of 
the world's society, faithfully paying back in 
work all that the world provides for you. In 
this path lies mastery over temptation, for work 
is a corrective of many of the evil tendencies of 
idleness. 

You are to aim at far more than merely mak- 
ing a living, but this is fundamental; food, 
clothes, and a roof are homely but necessary 
things. On the way to gaining and keeping 
these, you will find the other parts of your 
nature growing. You will be a citizen, a Chris- 
tian, a helper of your fellowmen, a student of 
the times and of aflFairs, and many other things. 
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But first, in order to be self-respecting, to be 
honest, to be happy, you must be independent, 
and that you can be only by steadily earning 
your way, by leaning on no one, and by not 
trusting to luck. 

XVIII 
MAKING AND KEEPING FRIENDS 

IT is never too early for young people to 
become aware that a large part of their 
happiness and success will depend upon their 
friendships. We need to keep in mind the 
part each one has in making and keeping 
these intimate associates. The youth is told 
much concerning the necessity for choosing 
companions of good habits and principles. 
We shall not dwell on that now. 

If each of us, younger and older, remem- 
bered his own side of the responsibility in 
keeping friends, this relation would conmionly 
be much more satisfactory and lasting. It 
is very easy to see faults in others, and, in 
case of friction, to lay the blame on the second 
party. What we need to learn and to keep 
biefore us is that each of us must himself be a 
real friend under all circumstances. 
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Friendships are frequently broken up or in- 
terfered with by third parties. We must there- 
fore be on guard against such interferences, 
when these persons are meddlers and are not 
our parents or others who have a right to 
advise us. It is a good plan to have an under- 
standing with your friend that neither you nor 
' / he will pay attention to gossip about the other 
or tales that seem to imply treachery on either 
side. Let each promise to talk over with the 
other frankly and plainly any misunderstand- 
ings. By such method many a difficulty will 
N be cleared away. 

^ Here are John and George, youths together 
in the same town and pupils at the same school. 
They are good friends, playmates, and can 
scarcely bear to be apart. But Jim and Tom, 
who are mean by nature, are jealous of the 
close association of the other two; they would 
like to be close to these and make a group of 
four, or they would like especially to be intimate 
with John, who is a particularly bright and 
attractive youth. They try to force them- 
selves upon the other two, but fail to induce 
these to wish their intimacy. Then they plan 
to break up the friendship, and they tell John 
that George has said or has done this or that 
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in regard to him; they cany similar tales to 
George about John. Here is a critical time 
on which depends the future of the friendship 
of the former two. 

K John and George are wise, they will talk 
the matter over frankly. Each will give the 
other credit for truthfulness. The matter in 
dispute may have a basis of fact but have been 
twisted to look very different from the whole 
truth. Or there may be no basis at all, and 
the origin may have been merely a wish to 
make trouble. John and George may prove 
keen Enough to see into the motives of the 
others and decide that the only motive in the 
case was jealousy. Thus* the whole matter 
may be laughed away. 

But if John and George are not on their 
guard, if they do not really trust each other, 
the gossip will be accepted as truth and they 
will be alienated, perhaps will indulge in 
bitter words, and matters will perhaps go from 
bad to worse until they become enemies ready 
to injure each other on all occasions. 

But the case may be still different. John 

and George may have been really disloyal 

to each other, or one of them may have been 

so. George may have been jealous of John's 
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popularity, of his skill in a game, and have 

said something mean behind his back. Now, 

shall John forget all the good times they have 

had together ? Shall he forget the times when 

George has proved his friendship? Or shall 

he make allowance for an angry moment? 

Shall he let the matter go without comment, 

and depend upon his friend to come to a better 

mind and to act more loyally in the future ? ^ 

He should do the last, bear no grudge, and 

have faith that George will be ashamed of 

himself when he thinks well upon his action. 

Youths who are closely associated will, like 

older persons, come to see faults in their best 

friends, especially if they look for them. 

I Friendships can be maintained only when 

i faults are taken for granted and are over- 

1 looked. Wise people remember that they 

' have faults of their own and that since they 

expect their friends to be charitable toward 

these they should exercise the same patience 

towards others. Magnanimity, which is 

large-mindedness, goes a great way in such 

/ matters, as in all else. If we take a little, 

narrow view, we shall always be picking flaws. 

, But if we take the larger view that human 

nature is not perfect and that we need to have 
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others use charity toward us, we shall be in 
better frame of heart for friendships. 

The way to have friends is to be a true 
friend. Sometimes, in spite of your loyalty 
others will temporarily misunderstand you; 
but after a while it will dawn on them that 
you are true and can be depended on, and 
then they will appreciate your fidelity. Dur- 
ing such misunderstandings say nothing unless 
it be by way of frank explanations. Some 
people think you ought never to explain any- 
thing, that no one will believe you, and that 
it will do no good. This is the theory of 
people whose word is not as good as their 
bond, and who, knowing their own falseness, 
think all others like themselves. There are 
times when explanations are right and neces- 
sary and prevent much evil. 

In friendships, as in life in general, one 
should not be too sensitive or on the lookout 
for slights. If you are so, you will be certain 
to find them; a look, a word, may be inter- 
preted into a deliberate insult. We must 
remember that our friends have other interests 
besides our own, that they are sometimes tired, 
sick, worried, and so may forget us or be un- 
able to be as cordial as usual. We must make 
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allofwances for all this. We must trust our 
friends, and take for granted that they mean 
to treat us well. If we are with them much, 
we cannot expect them always to be on dress 
parade. 

Choose friends of good character and pure 
habits, and such as have at least some of the 
same tastes as yourself. Then love them 
well and be faithful to them. Overlook their 
faults. Do not expect too much of them. 
Do not take oflFence easily. The chances are 
that they will be faithful to you and return 
your affection. If they prove utteriy un- 
worthy, let them alone; and do not take it 
too much to heart. Choose more wisely next 
time. 

XIX 

ON FINDING YOUBSELF 

THIS is a current expression for the dis- 
covery of one's real talents and work in 
life. We speak of it just as we should of one 
discovering a mine. It is a significant phrase. 
We start out in life knowing almost nothing 
about ourselves, what the possibilities of our 
talents may be. Only a very few develop in 
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childhood a remarkably strong inclination 
for some one thing, — for music, art, mechanics, 
or whatever else. Most people have to go 
farther along the pathway before ascertaining 
what they are best fitted for, what they can 
best do. Yet happy are those who find 
themselves while young, for then they have 
the longer time to train themselves and do 
their work. 

There are in us all the beginnings, the 
germs, of our own individuality, of our own 
talents. We can do a number of things mod- 
erately well. At school most pupils can learn 
a little mathematics, a little of history and 
languages and the other requirements of the 
course. But there is in each case some one 
study, doubtless, that gives more pleasure and 
is more readily acquired than the others. In 
so far that fact is an indication of a natural 
bent. Yet even this must not be pressed too 
far, for some other study may by perseverance 
become even more pleasurable than the former. 
That is, we do not find our real selves on the 
surface; there may be the germ of an undevel- 
oped talent that after a while will outgrow 
the one that first seemed most natural to us. 
All will agree as to the great desirability of 
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really finding ourselves, knowing what we can 
best be and do. All see at once that if some 
good angel could come among us and tell in- 
fallibly what each one is best fitted for, we 
could spare ourselves much anxious thought 
and much blundering before discovering for 
ourselves, if we ever do. 

We can at least be sure of certain facts that 
are fundamentally necessary in this desired 
process. One of these is that we can find our- 
selves best and most clearly while we are in- 
dustriously at work on the tasks that we have 
to do. One might sit and think and analyze 
and look into his nature mentally for years 
and not learn as much of his own possibilities 
as he can by industrious application to some 
work at hand. Daily eflFort not only strength- 
ens, but it clarifies the judgment, and gives 
insight into ourselves and into others and into 
life. While at work, we learn our limitations, 
our present ones at least. At the same time 
we learn something of what we can do, what 
our bent is. 

Take a man like Kipling; he found himself 

while working as a boy on a newspaper in 

India. Nobody could tell him that he was 

going to develop remarkable powers as a poet 
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and storyteller. He began at the bottom in 
newspaper work. The Englishmen on the 
papers in the various cities of India were in 
the habit of writing verses for their prints; 
these were copied in the other papers and 
imitated and added to and replied to. They 
were usually imitations in manner of famous 
poets; they were also often sung in the jingles 
of music halls and of barrack rooms. Kipling 
says they used to write for each other "like 
cocks crowing together at dawn." He joined 
the newspaper singers, and, writing for the 
paper on which he worked, found he could 
versify too. He heard strange tales of the 
life in India, and saw much of it, and began 
to write these up for the press, in addition to 
his regular work as a reporter and as an assist- 
ant. He was constantly at work, was indus- 
trious beyond almost any of his companions; 
and thus he found himself, discovered his 
extraordinary genius for making verses and 
tales. He found that he was not made for 
an ordinary newspaper hack but for the mak- 
ing of imaginative literature. 

When Roosevelt was quite young he gave 
a large part of his time to the kind of philan- 
thropic work in which his noble father had 
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been interested, the hospitals and benevolent 
associations of New York. It was not while 
he was idle, but while working along these 
lines, that there must have dawned on him the 
fact that he was not just his father over again^ 
but that he had a bent for public life, for poli- 
tics. So he carried the same spirit in which 
his father had worked into another field. 

While Lincoln was doing farm work as a 
hired man, he found that he cared more for 
books than for outdoor labor. When he got 
hold of some old law books, he found that 
his mind had a passionate hunger for them. 
He read law every spare moment, and entered 
upon that for which he was fitted. 

It is true also that circumstances have some- 
thing to do with the finding of one's real facul- 
ties and their use. It is true also that we can- 
not always control the circumstances, yet we 
can do more in this direction by persistent effort 
than we commonly think possible. It is true 
that great soldiers can be developed only by 
war. The Civil War lifted men to fame as 
warriors who without it must have moved along 
other lines. But war is an exceptional condi- 
tion, and the same men who became great 
generals would in most instances have become 
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prominent in other spheres. Talents are not 
such narrow and unpliable things that they 
can be used only in one direction. There are 
enough spheres for ability open under all con- 
ditions, if we take advantage of the opportu- 
nities. 

Circumstances can moreover be controlled 
or modified to the extent that youths can work 
effectively where they are, until they develop 
strength enough and gather money enough to 
permit them to change their environment. 
Work where you are in the faith that after- 
wards if advisable you can change your sur- 
roundings. You can develop patience and 
pluck and industry now, that will serve in the 
time to come. 

As much knowledge as you can gain by 
reading and observation is a help toward find- 
ing yourself. Thus you get insight into your 
own nature by learning what in the life of the 
world past and present attracts you, appeals 
most to you, seems most kindred to your own 
nature. 

Work on, then, in the faith that the discovery 

will come, the great one for you at least, of 

your most real and deepest self and the sphere 

for which you are best fitted. It is worth toil- 
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ing and waiting for, since then you will be a 
freeman of the universe, knowing your work, 
knowing yourself, and filling your place. 



XX 

THE OBJECTS OF READING 

ONE should read along the lines of his par- 
ticular work or calling, whatever it may 
be. We are getting better farmers, physicians, 
and men and women in every vocation be- 
cause all are giving more attention than ever 
before to the literature of their occupations. 
The horizon is widened in this way for each one, 
and each gains the benefit of other people's 
experience and knowledge. 

One should read for personal culture and 
growth. The direction of it is commonly in- 
dicated by some degree of intellectual hunger. 
Much has been said against desultory reading, 
and we must beware of scattering our men- 
tal forces by reading without any principle 
of selection. But what the mind hungers for, 
if it be not an artificial appetite created by 
sensational literature, expresses to some ex- 
tent the needs of one's nature. That is not 
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desultory reading; it is following the symp- 
toms of one's nature; it is filling the gaps in 
one's knowledge. We should be sensible 
enough to apply the principle with judgment 
and not to let everything else go, since we wish 
to read a certain book or class of books. 

One's hunger differs from time to time. 
If it is a strong appetite, it will probably crave 
a series of books on one line. At one period 
one may want history and spend several years 
upon it, and he will certainly be stronger and 
better for it. At another time he wants science, 
and he will be better for that if he follow it far 
enough and long enough to realize its spiritual 
side and aspects. Some people conscientiously 
starve their minds because they fear that fol- 
lowing their perfectly legitimate inclination at 
the time they will injure themselves either 
spiritually or intellectually. Healthy people 
will pore over a dull book as a supposed duty, 
when their whole nature cries out for history 
or science. We ought to be strong enough and 
have the fire of faith on our altars burning 
strongly enough to read widely, examine ideas, 
and analyze them to our profit and make out 
of them what unspiritual people fail to make. 
Surely Drummond would have been unwise if 
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he had feared science when he craved its 
knowledge and when he was able to give an 
exalted Christian interpretation of it. 

One should read for use also. We do not 
mean merely that he should have dictionaries 
and encyclop«dias. But many people do 
not use in any way what they read. They 
pour into themselves oceans of literature and 
never apply it. If when one reads a history 
or a novel or a poem, he would keep at hand a 
notebook and look for things that he can use, 
as a lesson for himself or in conversation or as 
treasure in his memory, it would be well. We 
do not mean that he should shovel things into 
a notebook in order to shovel them out upon 
other people either as quotations or as original 
wisdom. They should be preserved and the 
notes conned from time to time until they be- 
come a permanent part of the mind's treasures. 

One should read for his personal information. 
Not everything is for show; we wish to have 
the satisfaction of knowledge within ourselves. 
Then there is scarcely any sort of information 
that does not come into play some time. It is 
well to be as exactly informed as possible on 
many topics, so as to enjoy the conversation of 
others, to understand what we read, to add our 
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part to conversation, and to be able to hold our 
own with other people. The vast amount of 
information on many subjects which a certain 
president had in hand served him admirably 
in his position; he was able to discuss a 
multitude of subjects with all classes of men, 
and he impressed cultivated foreigners with 
the richness of his resources. It does not 
follow that because a man knows a little about 
many things he does not know much about 
some one thing also. One commands the in- 
tellectual respect of others best when he has 
a wide range of information, provided he does 
not needlessly air it, pose as a wiseacre, and 
make himself a nuisance. If the average per- 
son will trust his own mind, read widely, and 
remember as best he can, it will help him 
practically with men. 

We should read for inspiration ; some of our 
reading should be a tonic, to give us nobler and 
more cheerful views and to strengthen us for 
duty. The tonic books are perhaps essays, 
stories, humor, and poetry. Some of us believe 
that the more poetry people read the better, 
provided it is good poetry, and provided it 
does not interfere with a practical view of 
life. Poetry fulfils a great function. Matthew 
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Arnold held that its mission to the world will 
be of increasing importance. He declared 
that in poetry man has come nearest to express- 
ing truth. If poetry is conceived to be man's 
highest and noblest vision of the universe, and 
the beautiful or passionate expression of it, it 
certainly is of importance to all who wish to 
live the ideal and best life. 

We should read for spiritual growth. Here, 
as indeed in other spheres too, the great book 
is the Bible. We may take for granted that all 
who wish spiritual growth will read it. In 
addition, there are many other books that serve 
especially the needs of the spirit. Of these, 
as we believe, the best are to be found in the 
works of modem writers, — that is, the best for 
us who are to live and work in a modem epoch. 
There have been multitudes of great Christian 
writers from the apostolic age onward; the 
works of these men served their generation, 
but most of them are not' put in the best form 
and manner for ourselves. There are whole 
libraries of old devotional books that are full 
of the aroma of piety, that are redolent with 
consecration, but that, as we think, are on the 
whole unprofitable reading for us to-day. 
Only a few, such as Augustine's " Confessions," 
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Taylor's "Holy Living" and "Holy Dying," 
parts of " The Imitation of Christ" by Thomas 
k Kempis, Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress," 
are generally profitable now. The devotional 
books of to-day and of modem times are as a 
rule more helpful. Whenever a devotional book 
tends to make one morbidly self-conscious,] 
when its tone proves to be unhealthy, it should 
be laid aside. Modem Christians have han- 
dled the same ideas in a more wholesome and 
wise manner than some of the older writers, 
and they should take their places on our 
shelves. 

It is well, if we can, to know at least some- 
thing of the old classics, something of the 
greatest books of the various European nations. 
Stories have their place ; they teach much and 
they refresh. Biographies are important; they 
show us how men have lived brave lives. 
Books about nature, books of travel, reveal the 
world to us. Books that antagonize us may do 
us good, if we are strong enough to be aroused 
by them and not depressed. Books with 
genuine style elevate us. 

We should read only books that give us 
mental and spiritual health, strength, courage, 
faith. We should resolutely throw aside the 
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morbid, the impure, the partial, all that is not 
really great and wise. 

A great deal of our reading should be the 
best of the modem writers. We believe that 
the advice is wisely given that the best train- 
ing is the classical, and that then one should 
belong to his own time. 



XXI 

"THE STOBY OF UNG" 

"npHE Story of Ung," one of the poems of 
-i- Kipling, contains a lesson that is worth 
while. Ung lived ages ago, in the ice-fields, 
and was a maker of pictures or images in snow. 
He made a snow image like the form of the men 
of his tribe. He whistled and sung at his work, 
fashioning the snow with his fingers. The 
people of his tribe were delighted with the 
image, and handled it, and smelt it, and de- 
clared it was just like a man, that it showed 
how they carried their lances and slung their 
war-belts. So they cried, "Glory and honor 
to Ung!" 

Then Ung made an image of the aurochs, 
then of a bear, then of a sabre-toothed tiger, 
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then of a mammoth; but now he pictured these 
on bone. Then his people came to see his 
latest works. They said they were very like; 
but they could not understand how he, who 
was only a maker of pictures, knew about the 
animals, for he had never been a hunter like 
the men of his tribe. So they said these were 
only fancy things, and they thought that there 
might be no more truth in his snow-image of 
a man. 

At this, Ung was angry, and told the hunters, 
fishers, and trappers that they were fools, — 
that they should look for themselves at the 
beasts when they hunted them. So he ran to 
the cave of his father, and told him angrily of 
the criticisms he had received. But his father, 
who was old and wise, and who had been also 
a maker of pictures, laughed and said that if 
the other men could see as he did, they would 
make pictures for themselves, that then his 
son would not get gifts of reindeer pelts, and 
the best pieces of driftwood for his fire, and 
well-drilled needles, ouches of amber, tongues 
of the bison, and meat of the whale, such as 
were now brought to him by the admirers of 
his pictures. He reminded him that he did 
not have to toil at the fishing or work the war- 
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boats, but that his tribesmen brought him fish 
and plunder, full meal and easy bed, for the 
sake of his pictures. He reminded him that 
he did not have to fight the aurochs, when the 
fighters had no time to count his curis, while 
he had nothing to do but observe. ^ He teased 
him, saying that it was a great grief that they 
should doubt his pictures, so he would better 
give them back all their gifts. 

But Ung looked at his deerskins, with their 
broad tassels of shells, and he pulled oflf his 
gloves and looked at his naked hands. Then 
he drew his gloves on again, and went away, 
while his father called after him, "Son that 
canst see so clearly, rejoice that thy tribe is 
blind." So Ung went back to his work, and 
whistled and sung while he drew hundreds of 
pictures on bone for his tribe to wonder at, 
and through their admiration to bring him 
gifts of the fruits of their hardships and toils. 

It is not very diflScult to see that this story 
has an application to the life of many people. 
The youth should remember that it is his 
business to learn to do something the results 
of which will be what the world wants. He 
may think that many seem dull and stupid to 
him because they do not know what he knows 
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and are not able to do what he can do. If he 
is a student, he may wonder that there is so 
much ignorance about books. But if all were 
scholars, where would his honors and rewards 
be? If all could write, paint, carve, speak, 
manage large business affairs, invent, there 
would be no distinction of honors and rewards. ^ 
Let each youth aim to excel in some one thing, 
do work that the world will need and admire. 



XXII 

ORDERLINESS 

TO get into the good habit of having every- 
thing with which he has to do in good 
order, and always in order, is a valuable at- 
tainment for a youth. This counts for more 
than he can readily understand just now. 
Early years are the ones in which to form such 
a habit, and then it will abide with him. A 
disorderly person is an offence to most people. 
He is a burden as a friend; he is a nuisance 
as a guest; he gives trouble and makes expense 
as an employee. 

The time to begin to be orderly is now, and 
the place is where you are. Begin in your 
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own room; have a place for everything and 
have everything in its place. Put things in 
their places as soon as you have used them. 
It is really just as easy to hang a coat where 
it belongs as to throw it on a chair or table or 
the floor. When you have taken them off, 
put the shoes in line in the closet, set rights and 
lefts as they should be, and set them straight 
and not pigeon-toed. A row of shoes placed 
as they should be is not unsightly, but tumbled 
in recklessly they make a closet look as if a 
storm had struck it. Have hangers for coats 
and trousers and place them where they 
belong as soon as removed. Put cravats, 
collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, in their own re- 
spective parts of the bureau. When you need 
things quickly, you will know where to lay your 
hands on them without a long search. 

If you are working on the lawn or in the 
garden and are handling in turn several tools, 
stand up against a fence or a wall or a tree the 
implements not in immediate use; this looks 
orderly, gives a neat appearance even when at 
work. Order also tends to avoid accidents, 
and disorder often brings needless trouble. 
It is a rule, we believe, with men who handle a 
scythe never to lay it on the ground; the 
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moment it is to be disused it is hung in a tree 
or taken to a tool house. Because a man 
neglected this simple rule, a child was one day- 
badly cut. The man had left his scythe on the 
ground in the middle of a pasture lot near a 
house. A child was there who often ran out 
to watch this man at his work. She now saw 
him far across the lot at a fence and started 
toward him. When she was in the middle of 
the field he saw her and shouted, but she did 
not understand. She ran into the scythe and 
hurt herself severely. His disorderly habits* 
were the only cause of this mishap. Learn to 
keep your tools in place, or arranged in order 
where you are at work. 

Order is not concerned with external things 
only, but with the habits of the mind and of 
work. System in arranging your work, having 
a time to do a certain thing and then getting at 
it will prove priceless in getting work done 
when it should be done. One can get through 
in a day much more with system than he can 
accomplish without a thoughtfully prepared 
programme. 

One should have his mind as orderly as his 
room. Try to have your information on any 
subject in such shape that it can be brought 
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forth in due form when needed. Make the 
mind a storehouse and not a lumber-room. 
Learn well what you undertake to learn at all. 
Bonaparte had so orderly a mind that he said 
it seemed as if he had things in boxes or 
pigeon-holes in his head; when he wanted a 
budget of facts all he had to do was open a 
pigeon-hole. Mental slovenliness, disorder, 
is accountable for many failures. 



XXIII 

THE VALUE OF PLANNING 

ONE of the great differences in the lives 
and achievements of various men is the 
presence or the lack of definite plans. Many 
people simply drift on and on as circumstances 
carry them. Other men fix for themselves 
early in life a goal of their ambitions and work 
toward that. The one life is a crooked, 
changing path leading through forests and 
swamps, an aimless wandering; the other is 
like an engine on steel rails running by the 
shortest course toward a distant city. 

One youth sets before him the making of 
money; another, the mastery of a profession 
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or business; another, the invention of new 
mechanisms; another, travel into far coun- 
tries; another, the achievement of high official 
station; and so on. The probabilities are 
always in favor of him who sets out with a 
definite purpose. He may not fulfil all his 
ambitions, but it is certain that he will go 
farther and accomplish more than if he had 
not aimed at alL 

One's plans in detail may be very greatly 
changed from time to time by circumstances, 
but the chief ideas will remain the same. An 
inventor in the course of perfecting his machine 
usually makes many ineflFective efforts; he 
may produce many castings that are useless, 
that prove to be not at all what he wants. But 
he keeps on, and the product is a machine for 
making needles, and not for making armor 
plate; the thing he has aimed at is the thing 
he has hit. It is a rare thing that a man who 
aims only at making money becomes a scholar. 

Most people do not have more energy than 
they need, and the trouble with lack of plans 
is that much of that stock of energy is wasted. 
They think of too many things. They work 
at too many things. The one important thing, 
that if well done would advance their interests 
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greatly, receives only the little energy that has 
not been dissipated and scattered before get- 
ting at it. A plan gathers all the force that 
is in one upon a definite object, and so every 
blow tells, every hour of thought tells, every 
day tells on its progress. 

A plan gives unity to one's life. It carries 
one on in a straight course from a b^inning to 
an end. One must make up his mind what 
he wants in this world and what he can rea- 
sonably expect, with due effort and patience, 
to get, and he must be willing to let many 
other things go to one side. 

Suppose one decides early in life that he will 
be in all ways useful to his country. This idea 
will, if earnestly cherished, have continuous 
influence upon his actions. But the particular 
applications of it will depend upon the circum- 
stances of his life. He may wish to serve the 
nation in public oflSce, but he may never re- 
ceive such an appointment or election. Yet if 
he is a true patriot he will as a business man, as 
a lawyer, as a physician, as a minister, as a 
writer, or as a workingman, act always as a 
good citizen, lend his influence to worthy 
policies, in time of peace add his weight to all 
that is for the welfare of his country, and in 
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time of war fight for it. His plan in such case 
is the following of an idea or an ideal, rather 
than working along any one prescribed line. 

A plan in life is also strengthening and stim- 
ulating to the mind. It starts definite trains 
of thought ; it gives continuity to one's thinking. 
If a man is, in his ambitions, here, there, and 
everywhere, his thinking will be as irrelevant, 
as scattered, as his aspirations. 

A plan gathers about it our emotional forces, 
the moving power of the feelings. We com- 
monly care most for the things that we attend 
to constantly. The centralizing of the emo- 
tional forces is most important. If our feelings 
are deeply and strongly engaged, we work at 
our best; if we scatter our emotional power 
over a great many things, and care for nothing 
with especial strength, we work weakly, limply, 
ineflFectively. 

B^in to plan early in life. Bend all ener- 
gies to the carrying out of purposes that are as 
clearly set before you as possible. 
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XXIV 

CULTIVATING THE JUDGMENT 

GOOD judgment is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and is essential in all spheres. 
Everybody is daily called upon to decide in 
matters small or great, private or relating to 
other people. To perceive what is best to do 
and to say, or to refrain from doing or saying, 
is vital for all. And by the exercise of good 
judgment in small matters we are preparing 
for the larger decisions when we are confronted 
by the more important questions. One who 
blunders daily in minor matters will scarcely 
be ready with a stock of wisdom for a crisis. 

When one is in the thick of affairs, in busi- 
ness, in the active pursuit of his vocation, large 
interests very often depend upon quick decis- 
ions. Ethical questions, financial interests, 
the welfare of many people or of great indus- 
tries, must be considered swiftly. Men have 
to say yes or no, when if conditions permitted 
they would wish to have days or weeks to con- 
sider. In such circumstances, the trained judg- 
ment that has been practised from early life 
upon all matters as they came up is invaluable. 
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Sometimes it is said that this or that man 
has risen to prominence with little intellectual 
equipment, with scant education, without 
early advantages; and men wonder how it could 
be, and they talk of luck. Usually, it is found 
that such men, whatever else they lack, have 
quick, keen, and sound judgment. They are 
able to penetrate swiftly to the core of matters 
and to look to the outcome of events, and while 
other men are hesitating and faltering they 
come to a conclusion and act. They deserve 
their reward, for judgment is one of the most 
valuable of human powers, and the man who 
has it in its best estate has not gotten it by 
accident, nor preserved it by disuse. He 
proves that he has kept it in constant exercise 
and improved it by experience. 

The judgment is impaired by all kinds of 
wrong living. Any man who lives abnormally 
is sure to come sometime to face conditions 
where his judgment will err, will reveal that it 
has been weakened and warped by his manner 
of life. 

If one finds himself to be by nature of a rash 

temperament, over-impulsive or hasty in anger, 

he should of set purpose be on his guard against 

his weakness; he should drill himself daily in 
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calmer ways, cultivate restraint in speech; in 
time he can to a large d^ree correct his natural 
defect. Such a nature must habitually school 
itself; otherwise it will come to wreck through 
rashness of judgment. 

We need trained judgment in regard to peo- 
ple. Much of the success of life depends upon 
our knowledge of human nature, upon dis- 
crimination between those worthy of confidence 
and such as cannot be relied upon, between 
those capable of carrying out plans entrusted 
to them and those who are certain to fail, be- 
tween those who are weak and those who are 
strong. We have to be able to arrive at some 
conclusion as to whether a man is or is not pos- 
sessed of a sense of duty, respect for his word, 
force of character to go on to the end in a course 
which he has chosen. 

We need judgment as to the reasonable out- 
come of affairs that present themselves. There 
are many timid people who pride themselves 
on their judgment, when their decisions are 
always on the negative side. This is important, 
but it is only a part of life to decide against 
things, to reject what presents itself. The mas- 
terly judgment is that which not only knows 
what to reject but what to accept, not only 
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what not to do but what to do. Many of 
the great opportunities of modem life that have 
carried men to fame and riches have been pre- 
sented to others, who have refused them, who 
have failed to see their possibilities. The 
greatest characters are those who see what can 
be done, who perceive the heart of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The world is strewn with the wrecks of lives 
that failed for want of good judgment. They 
did not see the perils of the beginnings of evil 
habits. They did not see their opportunities 
when they came. Or, having risen somewhat 
in the world, they lost their mental balance 
through being puffed up by success. Many 
successful people feel that they have been lifted 
up above moral and social laws; they become 
arrogant, ^otistic, blinded by their vanity. 
Some of those who have succeeded in money 
matters come to think they are infallible in 
finance, and so abandon the caution they once 
exercised, and lose what they had gained. 

Let us recognize that whatever else we may 
have, we are but imperfectly equipped unless 
we have trained and sane judgment. Napo- 
leon said that there is a moment in a battle on 
which the issue depends. So it is in life; there 
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are moments when if one has clear and soimd 
judgment he can pass great perils and win 
successes, or when a weakened judgment will 
carry him to ruin. 

XXV 

FAITH AND DOUBT 

FAITH and doubt are terms that do not 
belong only to religion. Doubt may 
touch history as well as the Bible. Bonaparte 
was sceptical in r^ard to history, and said it 
was "a series of lies agreed upon." One may 
disbelieve in the value of life as well as doubt 
immortality; he may doubt the virtues of hu- 
manity as well as the goodness of God. One 
may reject the conclusions of science or the 
ideas of philosophy, as well as those of theology. 
Doubt may invade any sphere, assail any intel- 
lectual structure. 

There are sceptics as to the value of art, of 
poetry, of general literature. There are scep- 
tics who question the worth of civilization. 
Doubt is a general solvent; nothing escapes it. 
A consideration of the value of faith and the 
perils of doubt may touch all life, all conduct, 
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all hopes, as well the religious sphere. These 
facts are often overlooked, and doubt and 
faith are at times narrowed to have only a re- 
ligious application. 

Among the ideas that encourage some in the 
cultivation of doubt is admiration of it, since 
it is sometimes thought to be a sign and proof 
of superior intelligence. It is thought by 
some that in this way they demonstrate their 
possession of brains and knowledge. It is not 
strange that this idea should affiict the young; 
indeed many pass through mental states that 
may be likened to intellectual mumps and mea- 
sles. There are periods in the lives of some 
when they imagine they are changing the whole 
established order of things by announcing, 
" I am an agnostic." It is not uncommon for 
one to fancy it is a proof of intellect, acumen, 
and research to disagree with accepted ideas 
or beliefs. But it cannot truly be said that 
this is the case. Mere denial of that which is 
generally believed is not necessarily proof of 
superior intelligence. Renan was quite taken 
aback when he discovered that the street boys 
of Paris had the same ideas about religion as 
himself; they reached the same ideas and con- 
clusions offhand that he did after years of 
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study of Hebrew and of history; but Renan did 
not grant that they had demonstrated any ex- 
ceptional intellectual powers. Doubt may or 
may not be accompanied by exceptional brain 
force; so far as brains are concerned, the be- 
lievers and unbelievers may be granted to be 
equally divided. Gladstone, however, said 
that of the fifty or more first-class minds he 
had known, all but half a dozen were be- 
lievers. 
I". 

It should also be considered that doubt often 
passes for thinking, when it is not necessarily 
thinking in the true sense. If it is only the 
throwing away of truths and facts, it cannot be 
said to be thinking in the best sense. One 
might as well say that setting fire to a house 
and watching the blaze is architecture. Doubt 
may not even require much mental activity; 
it may be only like shutting a door and locking 
it to keep everything outside; it may be only 
lack of receptivity for thought. The object of 
thinking is to arrive at truth, to get at the fact. 
George Eliot has said that any clodhopper can 
break the features oflF a Greek statue or punc- 
ture a masterpiece of the painter's art. Doubt 
may be but such a process of destruction. He 
who holds to truth surely shows more mental 
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grip than he in whose mind all reality dis- 
solves into nothingness. 

Doubting, by being yielded to or cultivated, 
may become a mental habit, may become sec- 
ond nature; it may become a mental disease, 
until the intellect is overshadowed by it, until it 
is no longer able to look at any subject without 
being haunted by doubts. The mind be- 
comes practised in questioning and denial and 
unable to affirm. There is oftentimes much 
of mental impatience in doubt. It may be 
compared to the burning of collie books by 
students who have finished a course; they are 
tired of calculus, and celebrate freedom from 
the classroom by making a bonfire. Some 
minds impatiently throw away what they have 
been taught or what society believes, in a simi- 
lar boyish spirit. Mere impatience of mind 
should be guarded against, and should not be 
allowed to have any influence in so great an 
enterprise as the search for truth. 

A great deal of doubt is but an echo, the 
taking up and multiplying of the utterances of 
some noted teacher of unfaith. The "time 
spirit," of which the Grermans make so much, 
may be considered accountable for much pres- 
ent unbelief. A vast mass of literature which 
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is in the hands of multitudes is written from 
a sceptical point of view. Very few persons 
are original investigators; the majority of the 
doubters have received their scepticism at sec- 
ond hand. 

There are many evils that accompany the 
habit of doubt. It is certainly true that it has 
a marked tendency to weaken character. The 
very essence of strong and healthy character is 
to believe some great truth or principle with all 
the heart. Those nations have been mighty 
that have believed in patriotism and in glory. 
Those men have been strong and influential 
who have had a great faith in some important 
principle or truth. When Mahomet accepted 
with all his heart the unity of God, he was able 
to bind together the scattered Arabian tribes 
and to destroy idolatry among his people. 
Abraham became a great factor in history when 
he followed with unfaltering confidence the 
leadership of God. Paul shaped the destiny 
of the ages because he believed absolutely in 
the mission on which he had been sent. If 
doubt had entered these men they would have 
failed. The irresolute Hamlet thought "too 
precisely on the event," as he said. 

Doubt weakens the grip on reality. Things 
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are what they are, but the doubter fails to 
grasp them as they are. Life becomes to him 
unreal and meaningless; he loses sight of the 
ends of life and its relations and issues. His 
mental vision becomes fixed upon the death- 
side rather than the life-side of things; he 
broods over "worms, graves, and oblivion"; 
he becomes irresolute; life is a blank without 
hope. Doubt brings unhappiness; it leads 
into the shadows and ends in darkness; in 
sorrow it sees no ray of hope; in the disasters 
of life it sees no chastening; it is the essence of 
gloom, the destroyer of cheer and peace. 
Doubt involves the loss of truth. Phillips 
Brooks said, ** It is better to believe too much 
than not enough " ; that is, it is better to have 
some error mixed with truth than to throw 
away truth in order to get rid of error. 

Doubt is very often accompanied by moral 
degeneration. In its alembic, everything dis- 
solves, even moral principles. The basis and 
value of morals are clear to no soul but the un- 
perverted. Renan, for instance, who in his prac* 
tice had kept upright, did not hesitate in his 
later life to question the value of at least one of 
the cardinal virtues. Doubt of the moral govern- 
ment of God tends to loose ideas and practices. 
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On the other hand, faith niay be justly 
claimed to be the source of untold blessings. 
It is like light in darkness. Faith is power; 
it makes the weak strong, and the strong 
resistless. It enables men to grapple with all 
difficulties and to find a way out of all com- 
plications. It lifts men out of despair and 
puts new life into their souls. It takes hold of 
men's lives and carries them straight onward 
to the worthiest goals. It kindles fires on the 
altars of human despair. It flashes its light 
like ancient signals from the mountain tops, 
until communities, nations, humanity, behold 
and are aroused. Faith multiplies the loaves 
and fishes of our little talents, and makes them 
sufficient and superabundant. 

Faith cheers. It brings joy to martyrs amid 
flames; it brightens dungeons; it comforts 
dwellers in the huts of the world; it enables 
men to bear pain, to endure bereavements, to 
take the shocks of life unmoved. There is no 
condition so desolate of human comfort and 
worldly advantage but faith can brighten the 
obscurity and the desolation. Deserts become 
paradise, burdens become joys, tears become 
pearls, huts become gates of heaven, when 
faith is present. 
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Faith in Providence fills the world with order 
instead of chaos. It keeps in view the goals 
and ends of life. It shows us that we are on a 
ship that is going safely to a desired haven. 
The web is being woven by One who knows 
the whole pattern. It enables us where we 
cannot understand still to trust. 

Faith in immortality is necessary for the best 
life. Without it men but half live. The other 
life is the only solution of this one. There the 
arch is rounded; there all hopes and aspirations 
are justified. When men believe they are dust 
they will live as the dust. Faith in the immortal 
life serves as a continual inspiration and solace; 
it helps to bear the evils of the present; it en- 
courages to best eflforts as in expectation of a 
higher stage of being hereafter. 

It is necessary also to apply faith to na- 
ture, as God's creation. We must believe that 
nature is intelligible, that it is the work of 
intelligence and kindness. The scientist must 
believe in the orderly workings of nature and 
that the toil of his research will be rewarded. 
Science has its own great faith; it proceeds on 
belief. When science has learned that the 
planet Jupiter has lost not more than ten seconds 
in two hundred years in its vast revolutions; 
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and that the earth's axis being set at an angle 
of twenty-three and a half degrees to the plane 
of the ecliptic causes the changes of the seasons; 
and similar great facts, — it has found a basis 
for its belief in the orderliness of all nature. It 
is necessary not only for scientists but for all of 
us to have this trust in the orderliness and 
meaning of God's creation. 

Men need a constant and unfaltering faith in 
the goal of life. We cannot be comforted in 
our work until we believe that it counts for 
something in the sum of things, that God 
builds it into the great structure of the ages. It 
is necessary to believe that the end of all things 
will be sufficiently glorious to justify all the 
process. 

We must believe in the final triumph of good- 
ness and truth. Difficulties enough can be 
found. We can court despair, if we will. 
But faith can lay hold of the evidences of God's 
presence and power. It is a poor working 
theory that the world is getting no better, but 
that it is getting worse. One cripples his own 
endeavor by such a creed; one goes into battle 
half defeated if he is hopeless of his cause. To 
believe in the final triumph of good gives mean- 
ing to all one's effort to that end, and nerves 
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the arm for battle. We must look forward 
confidently to the day when righteousness shall 
fill the earth. 

The men of faith have done the worid's 
work. If one starts out as a doubter he will 
eventually come into darkness, mental agony, 
and hopelessness. Doubt can take from you 
the sense of God's presence and of repose in 
His providential care. Doubt will touch the 
city with gates of pearl and streets of gold until 
it fades like a dissolving cloud. It will touch 
the spiritual things of life until they appear 
like dreams. It will wither your spiritual 
faculties until the life of the senses alone re- 
mains. It will touch the great spiritual works 
of the world's life until they seem but the follies 
of visionaries. It will touch the Bible until it 
will seem but a book of fables and ancient max- 
ims. It will touch hope until it dies on the 
brink of the grave. It will destroy the mean- 
ing of life. It will reduce you from a citizen 
of the universe, whose existence is a significant 
part of the great whole, to the condition of Ham- 
let, who asked why he was creeping between 
heaven and earth, or to the condition where 
you seem but one of the bubbles lashed from 
the ocean of eternity. Carried further, doubt 
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may touch the first principles of social exist- 
ence and morality; it will make these seem to 
be but the accumulated customs and prejudices 
of an ignorant and meaningless succession of 
generations. Doubts put men out of sym- 
pathy with religious work, with social refolms, 
with the great endeavors and hopes of human- 
ity; they narrow and darken every life they 
touch. 

On the other hand, faith is a great light. It 
enables men to undertake great enterprises 
with boundless enthusiasm and energy; it fires 
the soul; it stimulates the powers; it dares all 
things. 

XXVI 

KEEP OUT OF DEBT 

IT is never too early to be warned of the 
perils, the anxieties, and the difficulties of 
debt. The youth should begin life with a clear 
and sane horror of burdening himself with 
money obligations beyond what his income or 
safe possessions warrant. This is a rock on 
which the peace and happiness of many a life 
has been wrecked. 

There is immeasurably more happiness with 
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poor clothes, bare rooms, scanty supplies of all 
kinds, stinting and penury, than there is with 
fine things that are not paid for and for which 
there is in sight no money to pay. With pov- 
erty there is at least freedom of spirit. There 
is the hope that what you do earn will be yours 
and not have to go into a hole made by debt for 
things already used and gone. Debt is an ever- 
lasting eflfort to catch up. It is a source of 
endless worry. It chafes the spirit and keeps 
an open sore. It makes one feel mean in the 
presence of those to whom he owes. The 
consciousness of debt weakens eflfort and often 
causes despair. 

Many people go into debt through vanity. 
They wish to do as their neighbors do, when 
they cannot aflford to do so. They feel that 
their neighbors will think better of them if they 
make a certain show. In fact, other people 
actually respect most those who live within 
their means. In any case, the gaining of other 
people's admiration is a poor exchange for loss 
of one's own peace of mind. Debt is a form 
of sham and fraud; it is keeping up false ap- 
pearances. 

We are treating of debt where there is 
nothing to back it, and where there is no justi- 
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fication for it. Men who have property often 
have to borrow money, but their estate is an 
equivalent ; if they cannot pay their borrowings, 
their property can; so they are not actually in 
debt in the sense of having nothing to pay with. 
Large businesses often have to borrow capital, 
but these enterprises produce large returns by 
which interest and finally the principal can be 
paid. If one has a secure basis for any money 
obligations he may assume, that is an entirely 
diflferent matter. 

Yet there are perils in going into debt even on 
the assumption that you are justified by a pres- 
ent income. That may change. Sometimes 
one finds himself advanced to a larger salary 
and at once raises his scale of living; he is to 
have a thousand dollars more this year than he 
had last; so he begins at once to spend on a 
larger scale and before the money is actually 
in hand. He finds that bills pile up faster than 
he had thought, and that instead of spending 
only his increase he has gone beyond it. It is 
not easy to calculate exactly the expenses of a 
new way of living; some things, often many 
things, have been overlooked in the calculation. 
It is well to go slowly here. 

Sometimes young people feel justified in 
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going into debt for their education. It cannot 
be denied that sometimes they have been justi- 
fied. They have found friends who could 
aflford to lend them needed sums, who could 
afford to wait, and who had faith enough in 
their final success to make the venture. Much 
depends here upon the conditions; in some 
cases, the offer of money as a loan for an edu- 
cation is made by an older friend or by a 
relative, in the full knowledge that he is taking 
a risk; he has made up his mind to bear the 
loss if it can never be repaid. That is one 
thing. Again, some young people have solic- 
ited money from friends that they might get 
education, and have succeeded from the start 
and paid back the loans with interest. But 
again, others have borrowed and after gradua- 
tion have discovered that the way to indepen- 
dence is long and hard, have found themselves 
unfitted for their chosen calling, and from the 
start have been burdened with debt. 

As a rule, the youth should not borrow even 
for his education. He would better earn as he 
goes, take a longer period to get through 
school, work and save a year and then go to 
college a year, or earn his way while at college. 

It is sometimes assumed that if one goes 
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into debt for clothes and furniture, a fine 
appearance will give an advantage in gaining 
positions and retaining them. It undoubtedly 
is true that appearances count to a certain 
extent, and that a shabbily dressed person is 
at a disadvantage, especially among strangers. 
Yet it is dangerous to begin the habit of going 
into debt; one never knows where it will end. 
This is gotten in order to keep up appearances; 
then that is purchased; and soon a consider- 
able sum has piled up, and unless it is increased 
in order to maintain appearances, one will find 
himself shabby again and with a debt in 
addition. 

One should be willing to start at the bottom, 
to live with the utmost simplicity, sustained 
by the faith that if one works hard and faith- 
fully and keeps out of debt a better day will 
come. The discipline will do good and not 
harm. In the school of economy one will 
learn the value of money and how to care 
for it. 

We are not counselling penuriousness for 
its own sake; miserliness, which is stinting 
for the love of money, is a vice; but we declare 
that the most rigid economy is vastly better 
than debt. We certainly hope that hosts of 
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youths will, after their first trying experiences, 
forge ahead to a place where they may have 
earning power sufficient to provide generously 
for themselves and for all dependent upon 
them, and that they can pay as they go. But 
we warn them that at the start and throughout 
life they should keep a healthy dread of debt. 

XXVII 

THE MEASURELESS VALUE OF SELF- 
CONTROL 

IT is inevitable that every one must either 
control self, circumstances, and conditions, 
or be controlled by them. We must make our 
choice. If youths can be led to realize the 
deep and abiding satisfaction of being masters 
rather than of being mastered, they will make 
no hesitation as to their choice. The most 
miserable people on .earth are the vacillating, 
the weak, the changeful, who are at the mercy 
of their own nKX>ds and passions and those 
of the people about them, and of the circum- 
stances of their lives. The happy people are 
those who are captains of their own ships, 
who start for a desired port and steam stead- 
fastly thither in spite of winds and waves. 
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Self-control includes the things considered 
little as well as the great. Nothing is unim- 
portant in this mastery of self. Often the 
yielding to the little temptations, moods, irri- 
tations, gusts of bad temper, sharp words, 
prepares the way for the larger evils that 
wreck a life. One who has attained such 
perfect self-mastery as to keep in check hasty 
speech, to guide his thoughts and emotions in 
right directions, to act with serenity and 
politeness and consideration of others under 
ordinary conditions, is the better prepared 
for hours of greater trial and temptation. 
This is like the daily exercise which strengthens 
the body and preserves its tone of health. 

The best time to learn self-control is in 
early life. The nature is then still easily 
moulded to any disposition. The brain and 
nerves are susceptible to all impressions, 
good as well as evil. The wrong tendencies 
can then be readily corrected by steadfast 
purpose and persistent elffort. The good ones 
can then have first place and be strengthened 
until it is second nature to do right and to 
think and feel right. The youth is sowing 
his nature with the seeds of victory or of defeat. 
There is yet in him no iron and unconquerable 
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habit of evil. If he earnestly begins then to 
establish in himself, in all things great and 
small, the habit of self-mastery, this will abide 
with him through life. 

Self-control is essential to the well-being of 
the body. Every youth wishes to be strong. 
He can become and remain so only by com- 
pelling his body to perfect and constant obedi- 
ence to his will. You want a body that will 
be the instrument of your plans and purposes 
in life, that will do what you want it to do and 
when you want it to do its work as your in- 
strument. It must, then, be supple and pliant 
to your will. It cannot be so in emergencies 
unless you have disciplined it into the habit by 
making it always obedient. 

Self-control is essential to the well-being of 
the mind. It grows strong and clear only 
as it is exercised, used. It will generate all 
manner of disconnected and useless thoughts 
and fancies unless it is habitually compelled to 
think as you want it to think. You must be 
able to change your thoughts from one thing 
to another. You must be able to think con- 
tinuously on any given subject and for a long 
stretch at a time, if you are to succeed and to 
hold your own with strong men. The habit 
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of attention, of getting rid of wandering 
thoughts, of fixing thoughts on important and 
necessary matters, can come only by constant 
practice. 

Self-control is necessary for the well-being 
of the emotional nature, of the feelings. If 
these run wild, we become the victims of every 
vagary of feeling. Our natures are in disorder; 
chaos reigns within. The emotions are puri- 
fied and made wholesome and useful by check- 
ing constantly the evil dispositions, by loving 
the good, by spuming the evil. One can have 
a clean heart if he so wills, if he rejects the 
wrong and gives himself to the good. 

Self-control is necessary for real and abiding 
influence with other people. You will want 
others to work with you for the common good. 
You will wish to enlist the sympathies of others 
in good causes. You will wish to gain and 
maintain position among men. You will meet 
men in the business world, in the social world. 
Everywhere you will wish to have respect and 
influence. These men will yield to you only 
in so far as they recognize that you are self- 
controlled. The more ambitious you are to 
be a leader, the more necessary will it be that 
you be self-mastered. Men do not often or 
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for long follow any one who shows such signs 
of weakness and vacillation that he cannot 
control himself. 

The victory over self is at the basis of all 
success and of all happiness and usefulness. 
No words can exaggerate its importance. It 
begins in the will, but it continues in a life of 
activity. It is in action that we transform our 
resolves into habits and into strength. Aim 
at self-mastery; call upon your will daily and 
hourly to this end; and then in an industrious 
and earnest life win the crown. 



XXVIII 

THE LESSON OF LINCOLN 

AS the years have passed, Lincoln has come 
to be more and more satisfying as filling 
the most exacting demands for what a man of 
the people ought to be. It took a long time 
for the world to grow up to him. He won the 
heart and impressed the judgment of mankind 
while he was jret alive, and yet he was but im- 
perfectly understood. He was so different 
from others that the very standards by which 
men are judged had to be enlarged to fit him. 
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The clouds of misrepresentation long hung 
about him and have been but slowly dispelled. 
We were told that he was an inspired boor, a 
gorilla with the soul of an angel. Now we 
know that his body was as exceptional as his 
mind, that if he had been decently tailored and 
barbered we should never have heard the 
legend about his ugliness further than that he 
was a huge, rough-hewn, and somewhat un- 
gainly man. The sculpto?^ and painters have 
discovered that his physique was quite ex- 
ceptional; it had the rare elasticity by which 
he could at will increase his height by some 
two inches; his face and head revealed planes 
and lines of striking and noble power and 
beauty. The models of his hands prove them 
to have been of a kind that showed character 
and strength and told of his suflferings and of 
intellectual power. So instead of the gorilla 
of myth, we have in our hero a giant of 
extraordinary physique, strength, activity, and 
unique quality. 

He had a soul that was on fire with great 
thoughts and with devotion to great causes. 
He was the most inspired man of his generation. 
It was said of him that when he spoke he re- 
vealed a soul that seemed as fresh from the 
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hands of the Creator as was that of the first 
man, Adam. He seemed to be absolutely un- 
contaminated by life on earth. He grasped as 
by intuition the greatest problems of states- 
manship, and in few simple sentences illumi- 
nated questions that were the despair of his 
contemporaries. He had prophetic insight 
and foresight. His mind was both logical and 
intuitive, and his conclusions were as indis- 
putable as mathematical results. 

The conditions of his childhood and youth 
were poor and narrow enough, and yet they 
were the circumstances of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pioneers. They were essentially 
wholesome, those of the backwoods. Face to 
face with rough nature, his soul grew, while his 
body was expanded and hardened by the use 
of the axe and the plough. The few books he 
had served well to nourish his mind, sharpen 
his faculties, and teach him a simple and 
rhythmical style. His father's cabin was as 
good as the homes of most of their neighbors, 
and it was more than commonly a centre of 
hospitality. In it the backwoods preachers 
and occasional travellers were entertained, and 
these gave the boy the chance to hear the talk 
of men and get glimpses of the outside world. 
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There he learned to know and love the plain 
people and to trust them. 

His consuming passion was the uplifting of 
humanity. He knew what it was to be at the 
bottom of the ladder and to look upward with 
unquenchable yearning. When he had risen, 
the experience made him know that others 
could likewise be helped to a higher plane. He 
believed in the people and in popular govern- 
ment, not as a theory but as the solution of the 
problems of the human race. In a day when 
American ideals were growing dim and the 
Republic was drifting toward a semiaristoc- 
racy of privil^e and caste, he believed in free- 
dom and in the rights of man. He did more 
than any other man by his life and spirit to set 
us on the right path again, and to train us to 
take men at their real values and not at arti- 
ficial appraisements by reason of birth, wealth, 
or culture. His life seemed to say to mankind. 
Behold what a man of the people may be; see 
how great and noble may be one who does not 
come from your palaces and your titled cliques. 

He was master of an eflFective eloquence. 
He was master of a style so pure and noble as 
to have in itself elements that alone would 
have given him place among the great. His 
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order of thought was the noblest and best, so 
that men were astounded, declaring that his 
ideas were like those of an angel. He was 
gentle with the gentleness of great strength. 
He was merciful with a great pity that showed 
almost unexampled sympathy with humanity. 
He was never spoiled by power, and never 
abused it. He was the greatest ruler of his 
day, making kings and princes seem small in 
comparison. He walked among men in sim- 
plicity and truth of heart, talking with all 
classes upon their pwn level, comprehending 
the needs and lives of all alike, yet clothed in 
genuine dignity and wrapped in shadows of 
melancholy, carrying the saddest face of the 
~3ons of men in his generation. 

He was in the highest sense a good and great 
man, an honor to humanity, a lover of his kind, 
a liberator, a toiler for the general weal, a 
friend of all men. He was a strange, pathetic, 
and noble figure. He came, did his work, and 
vanished, as if he scarcely belonged on earth. 
He rose from the wilderness, equipped for the 
highest tasks of civilization. He walked un- 
abashed among the greatest and was the 
greatest of them all. It is a good thing for 
popular government that Lincoln lived and 
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worked, not only for what he did, but for his 
clear revelation of the mastery of man over cir- 
cumstances and the possibilities of greatness 
and goodness under all conditions. 

To think of Lincoln is to love him with deep 
affection, mixed with pitiful regret for much 
that he had to suffer. Just before his first in- 
auguration, he read on his knees the Gospel 
account of Christ in Gethsemane. He walked 
bravely forward also to his cross. He told Mrs. 
Stowe that after the battle of Gettysburg he 
was a Christian. So out of the backwoods, 
came this giant lover of humanity; so he car- 
ried the welfare of the Republic in his great 
heart; so he passed through the ifumace of the 
Civil War; so he won a place in the heart of 
the world; so looking upward out of his 
agony towards the heavens, he was transfigured 
by the divine love in Christ, whom he came 
at last to know and to adore and to follow. 
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XXIX 

DO NOT BE AFRAID 

T ^ TE ought to realize clearly and learn as 
▼ ▼ early as can be that fear of all kinds is 
something to be gotten rid of. To be afraid is 
to be weakened and crippled in any line of 
effort. It keeps us from accomplishing what 
otherwise we could do. It saps the very spirit 
and life out of all undertakings. It makes us 
weak and vacillating. 

There is an immense amount of fear that is 
entirely needless and without real cause. This 
is true in regard to both bodily and moral mat- 
ters. A large proportion of the bodily dangers 
that make people afraid are safely passed 
through without mishap. Multitudes make 
journeys by sea and land in safety. Men toil 
in factories and mines, on railways and ships, 
and in the vast variety of occupations with 
relatively few accidents. When one starts on 
a journey, it is folly to spoil all the happiness 
of it by conjuring up the possibilities of mis- 
haps. It is always possible that an accident 
may occur anywhere and at any time, but 
these painful things come at home, in the house, 
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on the lawn, in the street, as well as on cars or 
ships or in factories. We knew a child to fall 
out of a second-story window without being 
hurt; yet the same boy simply slipped and 
fell at another time and broke his collar 
bone; the accident that seemed dangerous was 
harmless, and when he seemed safe he was 
hurt. 

It is common sense that all wise precautions 
should be taken. We need not court danger; 
that is not bravery, but bravado. Prepare as 
best you can in any given circumstances, and 
then free the mind from timidity. We can 
reason it out with ourselves that we can bear 
pain if it come's. Pain comes to all in some 
form at some time; it can be endured; and 
it usually passes away. Apart from using all 
sensible precautions to avoid useless dangers, 
we cannot control events and our fears do not 
help matters at all. We terrify and enfeeble 
ourselves by dwelling on possible tragedies 
and have all our worry for nothing, since the 
mishap comes after all and then it finds us less 
able to meet it than if we had not been so ap- 
prehensive. Untoward events are often not 
so bad as the imagination had portrayed them; 
they come, are endured, and pass away, and 
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we survive and find peace and happiness after- 
wards. 

Here are certain duties to be done; here is 
our work, our opportunity; we wonder if we 
can be equal to it ; we go through the tortures 
of imaginary failures; so we come to the task 
discouraged, cowed by our own apprehensions, 
and falter in that which We might have done 
well if we had been bolder. The youth who 
has his way to make and is oflFered work must 
take hold of his task with confidence and in- 
dustry, ready to make a good try at it and see- 
ing that an honorable failure, if it is beyond 
his powers, is better than a cowardly shrinking 
from even an effort to do what is evidently his 
duty. 

We must measure our own powers as wisely 
as we can at the time and, of course, should not 
undertake some huge plans far beyond any 
reasonable judgment of our faculties; the be- 
ginner in engineering would be only a fool who 
would accept the headship of the Panama Ca- 
nal, if he could get it. But the usual tasks of 
men are within the scope of average people 
if they prepare themselves, work hard, and 
have courage. Apprehension of failure ex- 
hausts the nerves and clouds the mind, so that 
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under such circumstances we cannot do what 
we otherwise could have done. Fear and 
worry take away, or impair, the power of plan- 
ning, of foresight, of clear thinking. Nights 
and days of nervous apprehension over possible 
failures have produced multitudes of needless 
disasters. We heard of a preacher who had 
become timid and whose sermons had grown 
feeble; he made up his mind that he would 
do better; all the week he said to himself, 
** Courage! I can, and I will," and the next 
Sunday he surprised himself and every one 
else by speaking with new energy and ability. 

While some young people are bold and con- 
fident enough, sometimes over-confident, many 
others are from the start fearful lest they can- 
not find a place in the world's work and 
life, that they cannot cope with events and with 
men, that opportunities will not come to them. 
These should be assured that what they need 
first of all is to get rid of fears, to have courage, 
to seek bravely for their chance, to find it, to 
take hold and do their work daily in the best 
spirit and with their best efforts. There is a 
place for every earnest worker. It can be 
found. 

There is another phase of fear, however. 
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It is absolutely necessary to be sanely afraid 
of all wrong-doing. If one is breaking the 
laws of God or man in any respect, he should 
be aware that his only safety is to turn about 
and cease from wrong at once and forever. 
He cannot be too much afraid of sin, for all 
the laws of God and man are against him, and 
he is sure to suffer the penalty sometime. It is 
forever true that *' The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom " ; that is, wisdom begins 
with the realization once for all that the moral 
government of the world is against all evil do- 
ing. A healthy perception of this fact, and a 
resolution to get on the right side and stay 
there is necessary. 

But in a righteous life, with earnest purposes, 
with industry, with patience, with usefulness 
and courage, there need be no fear. Cast out 
timidity. Be brave. Take hold. Do your 
work, and trust God. 
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XXX 

THE JOY OF EFFORT 

THE young person soon discovers that 
play, games, exercise, give more pleasure 
than sitting still, than idleness. He finds that 
in motion, running, skating, throwing, climb- 
ing, swimming, there is exhilaration. If he 
stops to reason about it he feels that while at 
rest after exercise, or when tired at night, he 
gets comfort, yet his thrilling excitements all 
have to do with activity. 

It is just so in regard to the work of life, 
doing things. The idle youth or man is never 
as happy as the busy one. Occupation for the 
grown person is what play is to the boy, and he 
gets just as much satisfaction out of it, or more. 
Work, when one is in good health and is fitted 
for what he is doing, is usually not as hard as it 
geems. It becomes a habit and the habit car- 
ries with it a certain amount of pleasure, fre- 
quently a very great deal of satisfaction. 

Kipling has said that he has never known 

in any other pleasures as much joy as in the act 

of creating his stories and poems. Orators 

have declared that their highest moments have 
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been while addressing their audiences. The 
same thing is true of men and women in all 
kinds of employments, when these have been 
congenial to their natures. Farmers enjoy 
their work; engineers find satisfaction in guid- 
ing their engines on their journeys; gardeners 
are happy in working the soil and seeing 
their plants grow. All healthful occupations 
that permit due time for rest and change, and 
that yield an honorable and suflScient living, 
have their delights for natures suited to them. 
If one gives his whole nature to what he has 
to do, realizes its value, is ambitious to do it 
well, there is deep satisfaction in overcoming 
its very diflSculties. Especially after you are 
well started in it, the diflSculties arouse your 
pluck, stir up the fighter in the blood, awaken 
the will, and you delight in proving to yourself 
and to others that ypu can do this thing. More 
than that, you come to delight in conquering 
the difficulties of your work for its own sake. 
There is a natural love of perfection in us, if we 
give it a chance, and doing things as they ought 
to be done exhilarates the spirits and satisfies 
the craving of our natures to be of use and to 
produce something that is worth while. Stev- 
enson said he was happy because he had done 
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good work; he had gotten out of him in the 
best way what was in him, and it gave him a 
sense of deep satisfaction. What was true of 
him is true of all in their degree. Success is 
not only in honors and rewards; it is in doing 
good work, and in the satisfaction that comes 
with that. The more diflBculties you have, the 
stronger and better you will be if you overcome, 
and the greater will be your joy in the result. 
Perhaps you already know by experience that a 
dollar that has been earned means more to you 
and gives more sense of possession than two 
that have been given you. 

Effort becomes more pleasurable as you learn 
better the way to do your task. The work 
may be painful at first, may weary you; you 
may find it hard to train your thoughts upon it. 
But it grows in interest and it becomes easier 
by practice. Then you come to miss your 
occupation when you are away from it. 
Shakespeare says that the dyer's hand becomes 
subdued to that it works in. So do our natures 
more and more become like our occupations. 
When you have mastered the principles of 
your work, have gotten into the habit of doing 
it faithfully, it becomes in itself a fountain of 
happiness. It fills your thoughts; it takes the 
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place of companionship; it keeps your nature 
in healthful activity. 

In continued effort one sees himself grow 
from time to time in skill and in facility. He 
sees that he is doing with ease what once was 
hard, that he is doing well now what he once 
did in a bungling way. He gets glimpses of the 
possibility that still further faithful effort will 
lead to still greater perfection. He is not at a 
standstill but finds himself moving forward, 
even though slowly. He can look back at 
himself as he was a while before and be thrilled 
with the knowledge that progress within and 
without is in his path. He becomes aware that 
by this means he is preparing to rank higher 
among men, that he is deserving success. 

Continued effort brings increased capacity 
to do still more. The boy who can run half a 
mile takes pride in training himself until he can 
run a whole mile, and then still more. The 
youth who tires at his work after half a day 
comes later to the time when he is not weary 
until the middle of the afternoon, and then 
later he works up until six o'clock without 
fatigue. Of course he is proud of that fact. 
It is so with the power of attention, of continu- 
ous thought and application to one subject; 
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we grow in this direction by application. All 
this brings pleasure, satisfaction. 

One of the joys of faithful, continued eflFort 
is that it makes us more independent. We 
become stronger in ourselves, more self-reliant. 
We are less at the mercy of circumstances and 
of other people, for the stronger and more ca- 
pable you are in yourself, the more sure you 
may be of always being able to command posi- 
tions and to hold them. Good work is what 
the world wants and what employers want. 
In the school of eflFort you may become so 
capable that you may be sure of always finding 
work to do and remuneration for it. 

Learn that in the very act of eflFort is joy and 
that its results are joyous. Believe that not 
in idleness but in eflFort is the highest satis- 
faction any one can find in life. 



XXXI 

HIGHER THINGS 

MORE than one of the very rich men, of 
to-day have publicly given as their 
counsel to young people to devote themselves 
to higher things rather than to the making 
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of money. The weight of such advice is 
greatly increased by coming from such sources. 
Men who have spent most of their existence 
in accumulating vast fortunes ought to know 
whether the gathering of great riches is a satis- 
factory ideal or not. They ought to know 
whether riches bring happiness, whether the 
ownership of gold takes the place of other 
attainments they have failed to reach. Per- 
haps these men feel that they have in their 
absorbing pursuit of money dwarfed some 
of their best qualities, shut out from their 
lives nobler aims and aspirations. Perhaps 
they find that after having acquired riches 
they are tied down to the care of these lest they 
be lost, or they are bound to continue to give 
attention to their affairs because of the large 
numbers of employees whose interests are 
concerned with the maintenance of the business. 
So these men find themselves the slaves of the 
riches they have created. Then, too, they 
may feel deeply the responsibility of the right 
use and disposition of their money, on the 
principle that much will be required of those 
to whom much is given. They may see also 
that other men, whose lives have been de- 
voted to statesmanship, to art, to literature, 
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to education, are more honored and beloved 
than the mere money-makers. At any rate, 
whatever their feelings are, we may be sure 
that certain of the multi-millionaires have 
spoken sincerely and have meant to give good 
counsel out of their own experience, when they 
have advised the young people of our day to 
aspire to higher things than making money 
for its own sake. 

It is a very notable fact that our rich men 
to-day feel in this way. In our age the very 
rich have been perhaps the most envied of all 
persons by many people. From the outside 
it has looked as if the millionaires had gained 
the goal of all ambition, that they had gotten 
the kind of power through money that can 
conmiand all other earthly goods. While 
many persons in all ages have advised against 
the worship of money, and various wise teach- 
ings have become accepted as to the right pro- 
portions between worldly goods and other 
attainments, these precepts have usually come 
from those who were not themselves over- 
burdened with wealth. This fact does not 
take away from the truth and wisdom of their 
worcb; yet such teachings come with more 
striking force from the lips of men who are 
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themselves rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The young people of to-day will be wise if they 
take to heart and practise the advice of some 
of the millionaires — to devote themselves to 
higher things. 

We are not of those who underrate the value 
and uses of money. We believe that every 
one should earn as much as he honestly can 
while doing his best work in the world. He 
should aim at financial independence. Econ- 
omy and thrift are good things. To own a 
home, to be possessed of something ahead for 
a rainy day and for old age, to be able to give 
comforts and some luxuries to those dependent 
on us, to have enough to educate one's children 
and to start them in life, are fitting ambitions. 
But in a well-ordered, industrious and success- 
ful life these things may often come as second- 
ary matters. They may be gained without 
putting money in the first place and sacrificing 
everything to it. 

The higher things plainly include living a 
useful life, one that in its influence makes the 
world in some degree better. This may be 
accomplished in almost any occupation if we 
carry into it the right spirit. The business 
man, the lawyer, the farmer, the physician, 
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the minister, the teacher, the workingman, 
may all assist in their place and d^ree to 
make the people around them truer and 
nobler. If one aims to be a good citizen, a 
loyal member of a household, a helper of Ips 
kind, he will find a thousand opportunities 
for service. If he is thinking only of dollars, 
he will see nothing else. 

The higher things include education, cul- 
ture, personal attainments. To be in oneself 
an enlightened, cultivated personality is higher 
than to have things merely on the outside. A 
great man is more important than a rich man, 
though to be sure one may be both. To love 
humanity, to work for it, and to benefit it is 
nobler than to pile up money. In spite of the 
vogue of riches, the better instincts of people 
see this and grant it, though many do not act 
on it. The youth should aspire to be some- 
thing in himself, to develop his own manhood, 
to study, read, think, travel, and polish and 
refine himself to his utmost capacity. 

The higher things include interest in good 
causes. The youth should associate himself 
with organizations and institutions that are 
for the progress and the betterment of man- 
kind. He should love liberty and justice and 
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truth and righteousness, and aspire to be a 
part of the forces that advance these in the 
earth. 

He should give first place to the spiritual 
things. The highest form of life is that of the 
spirit. It is the most important and the most 
enduring. To develop your own soul and to 
advance the spiritual progress of mankind is 
first. When all the great fortunes in the world 
to-day shall have been scattered, the results of 
spiritual work will abide. 

The youth will be wise who will not set out 
in life with the aim to gather great riches, but 
who will aspire to serve his country, his age, 
mankind, to develop his own best manhood, 
to spread abroad truth and light, and who 
in the course of his life will by diligence and 
faculty and economy make enough money to 
serve his needs and those of his family and to 
protect him against want and dependence in 
sickness or age. Give your life to the higher 
things. 
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XXXII 

THE GREATNESS OF LIFE 

IN John Morley's Life of Gladstone he 
quotes these impressive words of the man 
^bout whom he is writing: "Be inspired with 
the belief that life is a great and noble calling, 
not a mean and grovelling thing that we are 
to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny." We are not merely to get 
through with life, come to the end of it some- 
how, but to make the best of it, within our per- 
sonal possibilities and conditions. What we 
do with it depends on whether we think it a 
mean and grovelling thing or an elevated and 
lofty destiny. Gladstone was inspired by the 
belief that it is an elevated and lofty destiny, 
and this loftiness of spirit made him sublime, 
made those of less noble ideas seem mean and 
little beside him. Many of the great men of 
his time seemed like soulless intellectual ma- 
chines beside Gladstone, who had a spiritual 
and grander idea of life than theirs. Each of 
us should be inspired by the belief that life is 
great in its meaning and in its possibilities. 
We can see the littleness of life easily enough. 
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These are commonplaces; that life is brief; 
that it is uncertain; that the life of the body 
may be snuflfed out like a candle in an instant; 
we know not what a day may bring forth. It 
is a commonplace that many of the things men 
pursue are mean and unworthy, that they 
perish, that they are evil, that they do not 
satisfy. We hear of a great tragedy, in which 
hundreds perish like grass that is mowed 
down, and we say, ** How little is life ! Flesh 
is grass; life is a brief candle." But if we 
are to do our best, we must take nobler views. 
The greatness of life is in living it as in the 
presence of **the Great Taskmaster's eye." 
Balzac said he wrote under the inspiration of 
religion and the monarchy. Everything is en- 
nobled when we have the habit of realizing 
that this is God's world. The Scriptures say, 
"Call unto Me, and I will answer thee, and 
show thee great and mighty things which thou 
knowest not." By living in His light, we can 
have the nobler view, look beyond the petty, 
mean, ignoble, paltry, evanescent, to the sub- 
lime, the beautiful, the divine, the eternal. We 
may endure ** as seeing Him who is invisible." 
The same is true in r^ard to duty. The 
** ought," the moral obligation, gives impres- 
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siveness and dignity to existence. It is not 
passion, whim, that guides to the greatness 
of life, but duty, " stem daughter of the voice 
of God," that makes it fine. To do always 
what we ought is to enter into the nobleness 
of living. 

The doing of something that is worth while 
is a gate into the greatness of life. Deeds 
remain. If we work earnestly and faithfully 
we become thereby part of the sublime host 
that is carrying out the purposes of God. We 
may be personally forgotten, but good deeds, 
service, abide. If we ask no questions, but 
do our assigned task well, we are co-laborers 
with God. That one can do something that 
lasts is a great thing. 

The greatness of life consists also in its ex- 
pansion, its progress, its ever opening out into 
something larger. We see the acorn grow 
into the oak. We see the child grow into man, 
and the man's mind and spirit and experience 
widen and deepen. So life broadens. Un- 
foreseen and unexpected glory comes. Men 
who are now in middle age have seen the 
world advance in its inventions beyond what 
they could have imagined. So a man's life, 
under normal conditions, when righteous and 
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moral, moves on, expands to unforeseen 
strength and success. General Grant planned 
to be a professor of mathematics, but life 
widened for him until he was the leader of the 
armies of the Union and President of the United 
States. One may begin at the bottom, begin 
as a clerk, work on faithfully, rise step by step 
to success, independence, and mastery. No 
earnest worker knows what advancement is 
around the next corner for him. There should 
be no hesitation, no despair, but there should 
be daily patient going on. 

The greatness of life is indicated by the pres- 
ence of that eternal ideal self always with us. 
There beside you, like an aureole, is that better 
man you ought to be, that better life you ought 
to live. There is a divine light shining about 
you. There are voices calling to you. Con- 
science cannot be quiet while we fall below 
what we ought to be. The ideal self is urging 
us to live better to-day than yesterday, this 
year than last. Were life a mean and little 
thing we could be content without progress ; we 
would have no urgings to better things; we 
could live ** but to sleep and feed " as do the 
animals. But we cannot. 

The real greatness of life consists wholly in 
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its spiritual force. Are not all our material 
inventions great? Yes, but only as they serve 
the spirit of man. They are great tools. Take 
man's purposes and ideas away, and the whole 
fabric of material civilization would be only an 
interesting machine. What is the spiritual im- 
port of the home, of a picture, of a book, of a 
machine, or a discovery ? What does it do for 
the thinking, feeling, hoping, believing side of 
humanity ? These are the important questions. 

This spiritual greatness, this soul power, 
was exhibited at the time of the fire in the Iro- 
quois theatre in Chicago, when two bishops 
risked their lives and went in among the dying 
men and women to rescue and console. When 
other men fainted, they did not faint. Their 
spirits were so nourished and strengthened by 
religious living that they rose serenely to the 
opportunity of service. 

The greatness of life is shown in the minis- 
trations of its failures and wounds and hurts to 
our progress. Disasters come, and we are 
prostrated, and the end seems to have arrived; 
yet we are caught up again and carried forward; 
wounds heal; hurts are forgotten. In the di- 
vine ministry of the eternal love that surrounds 
us our failures are made forces for new efforts. 
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If life were a mean thing, its hurts would have 
no higher ministry for us. 

The greatness of life is shown by that moral 
atmosphere that encompasses us. Man's heart 
responds to the sorrows and tragedies in the 
experiences of others. The world weeps some- 
times as one great family; as if an electric 
chain bound us all to each other, and a great 
tragedy sends the shock along, and all feel it 
alike. This is wonderful. Selfish people with 
their heads bent over their gold, wicked people 
in sin, good and bad, high and low, weep and 
help in these hours of distress. All class dis- 
tinctions disappear in sorrow. Waiters and 
cooks and bishops worked together at the Chi- 
cago fire, and never thought a moment of aught 
but that they were all men and brothers. This 
is great. Under such conditions, the common, 
man-made, finical rules disappear like tow be- 
fore the flame. 

Let us believe in the greatness of life and in 
our own destiny. Use faith and patience and 
industry. Kipling sings : 

"The smoke upon your altar dies, 
The flowers decay; 
The goddess of your sacrifice 
Has flown away. 
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What profit then to sing or slay 
The sacrifice from day to day ? " 

"We know the shrine is void," they said, 
"The goddess flown. 
Yet wreaths are on the altar laid, 

The altar stone 
Is black with fumes of sacrifice, 
Albeit she has fled our eyes. 

"For it may be, if still we sing 

And tend the shrine. 
Some deity on wandering wing 

May there incline; 
And, finding all in order meet. 
Stay while we worship at her feet." 



XXXIII 

THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 

THE child b^ins by asking questions about 
all it sees, earth, sun, moon, stars, trees, 
beasts, and man's works. It asks, what is in- 
side the drum, what makes the clock go, why a 
bird sings, why birds have two l^s and horses 
four, why some creatures have feathers and 
some have fur. The child is content for the 
time to be told that the sun is a big fire and that 
rain comes from the clouds. 
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The youth's mind probes deeper and wishes 
to know where the clouds come from, how the 
sun evaporates water from ocean and river, how 
the vapor is condensed in the air, why the sun 
does not exhaust itself, what makes the earth 
move, how it keeps in its orbit, why moisture 
and heat cause a seed to sprout. After a while 
he goes still deeper, asking the origin of all 
things, whether matter is eternal, what are its 
relations to spirit, whither all things tend. He 
learns also to go deeper than the material side 
of things; he asks what is the meaning of pain 
and of death, why evil exists, what truth is, 
whether righteousness will triumph, what is the 
nature of the Creator, and what is the destiny 
of man. 

To child and youth and man, the world 
is full of mysteries. Some of the child's ques- 
tions can be answered; some of the youth's 
questions can be answered; some of the 
man's questions can be answered. But all 
the questions, like links in a chain, starting 
from every fact and thing and problem, run 
back to the Source of all things in the Creator. 
And many of them remain unanswered, ex- 
cept by referring them to the Supreme Wisdom 
and Creative Power of the Universe. 
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We soon leam that the whole creation is full 
of mysteries. Certain scientists declare these 
mysteries unsolvable. Religion trusts them 
with the wise and holy Gpd. But man, as an 
intelligent being, must have a theory of the 
worid. Life requires convictions. The mind 
is not satisfied with a blank. It must have 
some answer to its queries, how and what and 
why and whither. It is well to keep in mind 
that life is no worse, is no less good, is not 
necessarily less useful and happy for its mys- 
teries. You may make a safe voyage across 
the Atlantic and come to your desired haven 
without any knowledge of navigation, of ship- 
building, of astronomy, of ocean currents, if 
you are on a good ship with a competent cap- 
tain and crew. It might add interest to 
your voyage to have that knowledge, but it 
would not aflfect your safety or help you to 
your harbor. You may make a safe journey 
by car across the continent, without any knowl- 
edge of railroading, of engines, of telegraphy. 
So you may live happily, successfully, by obey- 
ing God, loving Christ, acting righteously, 
doing your duty, without having solved a single 
mystery of the world. 

There is the practical side of life, as there is 
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the mysterious side. That is not to say we 
should not know what we can, but it reminds 
us that we need not be depressed or discouraged 
or have our lives disordered by questions that 
we cannot answer. Faith in God, based on 
what we know of His goodness and love, is the 
short cut to peace and happiness; it answers 
as well for practical purposes as would the 
knowledge of an archangel. Nor is this to act 
as irrational beings or to deny our intelligence. 
Trust in God is the most reasonable exercise of 
the human mind. " The things we have seen 
lead us to trust the Creator for all that we have 
not seen." We can trust the Creator who 
brings the seasons and the harvests, who brings 
health again after sickness, who guides the stars 
in their courses, who causes the rain to descend 
and the sun to shine and fill the world with 
beauty and splendor, who fills the world with 
human love, who guides the nations onward. 
We can trust Him for what we do not see and 
understand; it is irrational not to trust God, 
for it is the denial of all experience to refuse to 
do so. 

It is wise to remember that mystery is a ne- 
cessary condition of our present stage of being. 
Man could not be what he is without the exist- 
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ence of mysteries beyond his knowledge. Man 
is limited, in every sense and faculty. He can 
see but a short distance and even by the aid of 
telescopes can learn but a little. His mind has 
its limits. Man would be as great as God if he 
knew everything; but he can know enough for 
his guidance. This is an exhaustless universe, 
and we can go on in this world and in the future 
from knowledge to knowledge. Would we plre- 
fer a world .without mystery? Then there 
would be no interest, no surprise, no exercise 
for intelligence. 

" As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are His thoughts higher than our thoughts and 
His ways higher than our ways." But if we 
cannot penetrate the divine mind, or know all 
that God knows, we can get glimpses of the 
divine thoughts. Newton said of his discoveries 
in the natural world that he was ** thinking . 
God's thoughts after Him." This is indeed 
what all discovery and invention are doing. 
The possibility of wireless telegraphy lay in na- 
ture from the beginning; man has but recently 
caught this thought of God. It is so with all 
discovery. Man is finding some of the secrets 
of nature; man is using materials that have 
existed from the creation of the world. 
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It does not follow because there are deep 
things of God that we cannot know something 
about these, enough for our trust and guidance. 
One of these is the Unity of the World. At 
first sight there is apparent disorder. Things 
seem to the eye to be unrelated to each other. 
To the savage the world does not seem to be 
one thing, but a heap or group of separate 
things. Things seem to happen without law. 
There seems to be accident, chance. The 
savage knows nothing of the structure of other 
worlds. But God has permitted man to find 
out many things about nature. He has learned 
that the substances of which other worlds are 
made are the same as those which compose 
this earth; by the spectroscope and by analy- 
sis of light from the stars, he has learned this. 
He has learned that the universe is one thing, 
with all parts related to each other and interde- 
pendent on each other. So God has permitted 
man by his intelligence to search out these and 
other deep things in nature. 

We can be helped in regard to the mysteries 
of life by fixing in our minds the simple propo- 
sition that things which are not plain to us are 
plain to God. They are mysteries to us be- 
cause of our limitations, but they are clear to 
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the divine mind. There is a vast diflFerence 
between this fact and what would be the case 
if there were no solution at all and things were 
as obscure to the Creator as they are to us. 
These things are all included in the vast divine 
plan; they are as clear to God as is the sim- 
plest fact to us. God is the great thinker and 
planner; He is perfect wisdom; He has power 
to carry out His plans. 

If one who knew nothing of man's work 
were to come from some other world and look 
on the toils of humanity, many deeds would 
seem to be destruction. He would look on 
men breaking up soil and apparently wasting 
good grain by throwing it into the ground; he 
would see men cutting diamonds and ap- 
parently destroying them; he would see ores 
cast into mighty furnaces; he would see the 
cutting down of great trees, as if to destroy 
them. From the outside, many of these seem 
to be waste, if it is not seen that the grain is 
sowed for harvest, the diamond is cut that it 
may reflect light from many facets, the ores 
are cast into the furnace that they may be puri- 
fied and made into useful forms, the trees laid 
low that they may be used for man's service. 
The purpose beyond what the eye sees maizes 
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all the diflFerence between destruction and 
use. 

It is so with God's plans and purposes. 
They are large and vast. They include all 
forces. We are newcomers; we are of yester- 
day; we are limited. So in the presence of 
mysteries, of sorrows and tragedies, of toil and 
disappointment, we can look up into the face 
of the Everiasting God, our Father, who knows 
the future, and we can trust Him. 



XXXIV 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE 

THERE is something penetrating and im- 
pressive in the very word conscience. It 
is a personal appeal. It reminds every one 
that- there is in himself a court, that there are 
light and divinity within. It reminds him that 
there is a holy of holies in the temple of his 
nature. The word is like a bell that rings and 
suggests that God is to speak. It has been 
said the true shekinah, or ark of God, is in 
man himself. In him God dwells; in him 
God speaks. Man has that in him which is 
not in bird or beast or plant — knowledge of 
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good and evil, the faculty of judging between 
right and wrong; he hears the voice of God. 

Conscience is not something that has to do 
with doctrines or theories; it is an ever present 
fact and factor. Never a day passes but we 
see in ourselves and in others the need of better, 
more active conscience. The newspapers are 
in great part a conmientary on want of con- 
science. All wrongs between men, all depart- 
ures from rectitude, all vice, falsehood, slander^ 
injustice, are conmientaries on want of con- 
science. The presence or absence of good or 
bad conscience is ever in evidence. 

What is conscience ? It has been defined as 
"the voice of God in the soul." It is in its 
simplest definition the faculty that distin- 
guishes between right and wrong and com- 
mands us to do the right. Socrates declared 
he heard a voice within him which he called 
his dcemon. All are made to know what is 
right and what is wrong, and we know that we 
should follow the one and avoid the other. 

But there is a vast diflFerence between a 
trained and an untrained conscience. It is 
easy to distinguish between black and white, 
but the finer shadings require a trained eye. 
So he who lives rightly, keeps in touch with 
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spiritual things, will have a more active, keen, 
and intelligent conscience than one who does 
none of these things. What is a good con- 
science? A good tree is one that bears good 
fruit. A good engine is one that runs well the 
machinery of a factory. A good body is one 
that does its work. A good house is one that 
stands against storms and shelters its occu- 
pants in safety. A good compass is one whose 
needle points to the north. A good tool is 
one that cuts or saws or pounds or fulfils what- 
ever function it was made for. A good con- 
science is one that discriminates accurately 
and promptly between right and wrong, and 
successfully urges on to the right. 

It is conmaon to hear people say they follow 
their conscience, and that that is enough. That 
depends upon their moral condition. There 
is scarcely anything men do but they can argue 
plausibly for it, if they choose to do so. Some 
consciences are very elastic. Thieves, cheats, 
drunkards, gamblers, wrong-doers in general, 
have their own excuses which they make to 
themselves. They say to themselves that their 
necessities demand the deed, or that appetite 
is strong, or that others do the same things, 
or they devise some sophistry to quiet their 
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conscience. There is what the Scriptures call 
a ** defiled " conscience. Shakespeare puts into 
a man's mouth a justification of robbery, say- 
ing that the sun robs the sea of its water; that 
the moon steals light from the sun; and that 
the earth is a thief; and why then should not 
robbers steal ? So frauds are justified some- 
times on the principle that the world owes one 
a living. Sins are excused as natural. 

The tendency of all wrong-doing is to defile, 
deaden, or obscure the conscience. Defiled, 
it becomes so used to foulness as to be no 
longer oflFended by it. Obscured, it has not 
light sufficient to see clearly. Deadened, it no 
longer feels or reproaches. If one sins wil- 
fully and repeatedly, his conscience is certain 
to adapt itself to his habits. Conscience is 
like light; it can be extinguished or obscured. 
Here is a lighted lamp; you see well enough 
while it bums near you; but you can lower the 
wick little by little until you are in a twilight; 
or you can extinguish it. So what one sees 
clearly to be wrong at one time, he may see 
but dimly in its moral aspects after repeated 
oflFences. Jesus says, **If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!" 
Conscience is like the needle of a compass; it 
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may be deranged, badly suspended, broken, 
and so be useless to the mariner. It may be 
deflected by a magnet in its neighborhood. 

All consciences then are not equally good. 
Those that have been aflFected by continued 
sinning must be ruled out as moral judges. 
All are not equally good by nature. There are 
great diflFerences in the fineness of consciences, 
just as there are in intellects. Yet it is true that 
there is a "light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world." The Apostle Paul 
declares in r^ard to the heathen that the law 
is "written on their hearts." But some have a 
dimmer moral sense than others, less active, 
less full of light. 

A bad conscience, one that has been out- 
raged by sins, produces fear, fear of results, 
of discovery, of punishment. It leads to sus- 
picions; it finds in every bush a foe; it breaks 
rest with dreams of consequences. It caused 
Judas to cast down the silver for which he sold 
Christ and to go and hang himself. It caused 
Cain to go forth a wanderer and an outcast, 
crjring, " My punislunent is greater than I can 
bear." Shakespeare, the Greek poets, the great 
novelists, all the writers who have insight into 
the workings of the human soul, dwell much 
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on the punishments that come from outraged 
consciences. 

The temptations to the losing of a good con- 
science are of many kinds. Some of these 
have to do with immediate needs. Extremi- 
ties, hunger or dire poverty, the preservation 
of a family, or a business crisis may place one 
in the stress of terrible temptation. It may 
seem under such pressure that a wrong done 
will preserve life or tide over the present, and 
that afterwards matters can be remedied. 
But we must not be deceived. Nothing good 
can come from misdeeds. We would better 
bear the present distress than plunge into 
wrong. Let nothing allure you to lose a good 
conscience. Do not be satisfied with a dull, 
dark, torpid moral sense. Strive to have a 
conscience that is enlightened, prompt, active, 
true. Then follow it; do not dally with temp- 
tations or listen to evil suggestions. Never 
outrage and wrong your own soul. You have 
to live with yourself, sit, walk, lie down at 
night, and wake up with yourself. If you 
wish to be good company for yourself, keep a 
clean conscience. 
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XXXV 

MAKING HEAVENS AND HELLS 
UPON EARTH 

THERE are conditions of happiness and 
peace on earth that may be compared to 
heavens. We speak colloquially of "heaven 
begun below," and of *' heaven in the heart." 
We mean a home or a set of circumstances or 
an atmosphere where goodness, peace, love, 
kindness, prevail, and where evil is shut out. 
There are conditions of misery, of sin, and of 
d^radation that may be compared to hells on 
earth. Each of us is a centre from which eman- 
ates influence. Each one is a creator of good 
or evil. From us pass words that bless or 
blight. From us go courage, hope, and faith, 
or despair, darkness, and gloom. 
Milton says, 

'* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." 

There is a sense in which this is literally 
true. Milton also makes his Satan say, " My- 
self am hell." Tennyson declares that one 
shriek of hate would jar all the hynms of 
heaven. There is a sense in which the con- 
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dition of heart makes its own peace or misery. 
Happiness is created by goodness; misery is 
created by sin. Man's own deeds of good 
or evil, and his own spirit, make happiness 
or wretchedness about him temporarily or 
permanently; and these reach as far as the 
influence of his life. Such conditions may 
be spoken of figuratively as heavens and 
hells. 

Whatever convictions or opinions one may 
have or not have about the future, this is dem- 
onstrable, is seen in daily experience, — that 
good lives are making happy conditions, and 
evil ones are making wretched conditions. 
We are creating heavens or hells upon earth. 
This surely is an important lesson; we have 
an immense responsibility for creating happi- 
ness or wretchedness for others and for our- 
selves. Let us make heavens. What are the 
conditions of happiness ? To love others and 
to be loved; love creates a' heaven. To be 
useful, able to do your work, to have work that 
is worth doing, to have a good name, to have 
honor and esteem of fellowmen, to have faith 
in the Creator, to be reconciled to His will, to 
be at peace with men, to have the heart freed 
from evil passions, to have hope of the future, 
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to be conscious of doing one's duty, to be free 
from evil habits and have an approving con- 
science, are essential to happiness. 

With all these we ourselves have much to do; 
it is within our power to attain them, and thus 
make and keep our own happiness and peace. 
We make our own happiness and that of others 
by living a good life, by following conscience, 
by refraining entirely and always from all evil. 
It is necessary to obey the Golden Rule and the 
commandments, to give justice to all, to live a 
pure life that will wrong no one, to follow that 
perfect honesty that gives all their due, to pre- 
serve self-respect, honor, good name, at all 
costs. Consider, your life is not isolated, 
but it reaches out and blesses others. Is 
it not worth while to have the goodness 
that makes heavens, that cheers, brightens, in- 
spires, by kindness, sympathy, charity, friendly 
words? 

We should have the ambition to create such 
happiness in all departments of life. See to it 
that you make heaven in your home. See to 
it that you make heaven in business, and in all 
relations with human beings. 

The darker side is that all sin creates hells 
upon earth. It does in one's own heart, in 
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troubled conscience. Sin reaches very far and 
plunges others into misery. Indulgence in 
wrong entails wretchedness on others, especially 
family and friends. Vice, giving way to ha- 
tred or envy or any evil passion, is sure to mul- 
tiply evil. Slander and falsehood make hells. 
Sin brings loss of good name. How many are 
suflFering through the sins of others! Many 
are the homes that are wretched through the 
evil-doing of some one member of the circle! 
How many create hells by leading others into 
wrong! 

Surely it is a tremendous incentive to good 
that by it we create happiness; and it is 
a deterrent from evil that it spreads misery. 
Let us pledge ourselves eternally to the good; 
let us forswear and abjure evil in all its shapes. 
To-day many sit in light and peace because of 
the righteousness of others; to-day many sit 
in shadow and gloom because of others' sins. 
I^t us go forth to make heavens in home, in 
school, in business. Let it be our resolve and 
ambition. 
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XXXVI 

THE GOOD POSSIBILITIES OP 
HUMAN NATURE 

LET us illustrate. The contrast between 
Peter as he was before the day of Pentecost 
and Peter as he was after that day is clear and 
distinct. We can appreciate this fact by look- 
ing at a few scenes from his life. When, after 
the arrest, Christ had been taken to the high 
priest's house, Peter, who had lingered outside 
the door in fear for a time, entered and was 
standing by the fire warming himself. There 
a maid accused him of being a follower of 
Christ. He roughly denied the accusation. 
Presently another maid repeated the charge, 
and he once more denied it. Later a servant 
of the high priest, apparently with some ve- 
hemence, urged that he was recognized, where- 
upon Peter loudly and with oaths swore that 
he did not even know Jesus. Surely there was 
little promise of loyalty or goodness in such a 
man at that time. Apparently, the three 
years of intercourse with Jesus had had no 
eflFect on him. 

But a few weeks afterwards we find this 
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same man with the other disciples assembled 
in a room on the day of Pentecost. Then the 
Spirit of God came upon them. After that, 
Peter was a diflFerent man, so different that 
from that time forward we find him always the 
loyal, brave, consistent follower of Christ. We 
find that he was so filled with divine power that 
his very shadow as he passed along the streets 
brought healing to those who were suffering 
from all manner of sickness. During the rest 
of his life, he was a blessing to thousands. Self- 
ishness had been annihilated from his char- 
acter. Personal fear had disappeared, and 
duty to Christ became his ruling passion. 

This illustration indicates the good possibil- 
ities of human nature. If you place on one side 
all the evil done by mankind as proving its 
evil tendencies, we can put on the other all the 
good that demonstrates the divine. If man is 
capable of sinking, he is also capable of soaring. 
We see and hear much of the bad, so that it is 
easy to overlook the good. Yet it would be as 
wise to judge of the possibilities of architecture 
by a log cabin in the woods instead of by a pal- 
ace or a cathedral, as to judge mankind by its 
worst or by the evil alone. But just as art 
shows us what can be done with the crude ma- 
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terials of the world, and literature shows what 
can be done with words and ideas, so the best 
people show what can be achieved in the way of 
goodness. 

The most unpromising nature may be made 
good. The swearing Peter became the great 
apostle. The history of Jacob shows that be- 
fore the great change in his life came he was 
very unpromising material out of which to 
make the fine man he grew to be. He cheated 
his own brother out of the birthright. He ex- 
hibited some of the meanest of traits. Yet 
afterwards he became a noble character. 

It is the duty of every one to appreciate to the 
full his own capacity for goodness. Some get 
discouraged because they find evil stirring with- 
in them; they conclude that they are natural- 
ly bad, and yield without struggle. Whereas 
their path to goodness lies through strife and 
mastery of these very things. In every life it is 
necessary to keep constantly before us our 
possibilities. The training of a child proceeds 
on the principle that it can be a good child 
rather than a bad one. Our schools rest on 
the principle that the children can learn. The 
assumed capacity is thus a fundamental matter. 
It is so in all moral and spiritual development. 
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We must emphasize the **can" in the way of 
goodness. Every fine precept and divine com- 
mandment implies the possibility of following 
its teaching. The ideal is difficult but not im- 
possible. It is not within reach of the half- 
hearted, but it can be grasped by the earnest 
and devoted. The great daily struggle against 
evil in all forms, within and without, is the he- 
roic one to which we are invited, and it is the 
only one worth while. The moral and spiritual 
victory endures. That each of us can climb the 
heights of duty and righteousness, that we can 
leave below us animalism and wrong, is the 
sublime possibility before all. The achieve- 
ment of goodness, while it does not arrest the 
attention of the world, is more worthy of note 
than anything taking place on earth. We 
should aspire earnestly after moral and spiritual 
attainments. It should be a consuming desire 
that will not allow us to rest day or night until 
we gain victory over sin and are on the upward 
path. 

There is a power in goodness to bless and 
help others. After Pentecost, even Peter's 
shadow brought healing to the sick> There 
was a time when Peter's shadow had no such 
power. But now he was changed and his un- 
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conscious influence was helpful. That is a 
high achievement, where virtue and blessing 
proceed from us without eflFort, naturally, 
unconsciously. Yet it is possible. 

There is a German legend, a kind of para- 
ble, of a man who sold his shadow. There 
was a dealer in that city who dealt in shadows, 
and so this man for the love of money sold his. 
And when he went out upon the streets in the 
day time the people noticed him, and pointed 
at him, as even the children also did, as the 
man who had no shadow. So he resolved 
that he would not go out any more when the 
sun shone, but he would go out at night. On 
the first night he went out the moon was up, 
so that he was pointed out again as the man 
who had no shadow; and he was made very 
sad, and he repented his bad bargain. But 
Peter was not that kind of man ; he had a great 
big shadow, and it blessed every man upon 
whom it fell. 

Francis d'Assisi one day said to a young 
man, a companion of his, to whom he wished to 
teach a lesson, ** We will go out over the town 
to-day and preach." So St. Francis and he 
walked all the afternoon through the streets 
and the alleys over the whole town, among the 
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people who were dancing and drinking and 
gaming and swearing, but he never said a 
word. When they had returned to the door of 
the monastery, and were going in, the young 
man said, "You told me you were going to 
preach, but you have not done it." " Oh, yes," 
said the saint, "I have. We have both been 
preaching all afternoon. We have walked 
among the disorderly people and showed them 
how good and quiet citizens should behave. 
Yes, we have been preaching all the after- 
noon." 

XXXVII 

THE EVIL POSSIBILITIES OF 
HUMAN NATURE 

A KING of Syria, named Ben-hadad, had 
heard from Gehazi, the servant of the 
prophet Elisha, of the wonderful deeds of his 
master, and being himself now sick he sent 
Hazael with presents to the prophet to inquire 
concerning his recovery. 

When Hazael went to Elisha with forty 
camels' burden of gifts and propounded the 
King's question, the prophet told him the dis- 
ease was not of a fatal nature. But while he 
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was speaking, he saw a vision of the fate that 
was to overtake Ben-hadad, and he added, 
** However, the Lord hath shewed me that he 
shall surely die." In his vision, he beheld 
the King being slain and that by Hazael him- 
self. Overcome by the horror of the deed that 
was to be, the prophet wept. 

Hazael, not understanding the cause of his 
tears, asked him, " Why weepeth my Lord ? " 
Elisha in reply unmasked before him the evil 
he was about to commit. He revealed the 
possibilities of evil in the man's nature so that 
he shuddered. Elisha totd him that he knew 
what he was capable of doing, what he was 
about to do. ** I know the evil that thou wilt 
do unto the children of Israel: their strong- 
holds wilt thou set on fire, and their yoimg men 
wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt dash 
their children, and rip up their women." 

Hazael was filled with terror, at the baseness 
of the crimes asserted as his possibilities. He 
was amazed and shocked. He searched his past 
and found no extraordinary evil there. He 
searched his soul and found no murderous plans 
there. He rose up in wrath, and denied the 
accusation : ** What, is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing ? " He declared 
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himself incapable of such crimes, and not the 
man the prophet thought him to be. He main- 
tained that though a prophet, Elisha was mis- 
taken about this. The man's whole nature 
was excited to loathing by this terrible picture 
of the deeds foretold of him. Nevertheless 
Elisha said, "Thou shalt be King over Syria." 
As there was but one way by which he could 
reach the throne, and that through crime, 
these last words of Elisha were a repetition of 
his first assertion. 

On the very next day, Hazael was alone with 
his sleeping master the King. As he looked 
on him he thought, " There is nothing between 
me and the throne but that sick man." He 
sat and thought. He walked up and down 
and thought. He went to the window and 
looked out and thought. Everywhere he 
looked, a crown seemed to hang before his eyes. 
It seemed so great a thing to be Bang. He was 
dazzled. He looked at the sick man. He 
crept close to him, watched his feeble breathing. 
The murderous thought rose within him, and 
he made his decision, "I will be King." He 
fastened the door lest he might be disturbed. 
He looked about for means to accomplish his 
purpose in a way that would not betray him. 
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He saw a piece of thick cloth and then a bowl 
of water. He took the cloth in his hands and 
felt of it. It was suflScient. He dipped it 
quietly in the water, crept to the bedside. 
The spark of life was evidently feeble. Gen- 
tly, lest the sleeper should wake, he laid the 
heavy cloth over the face. He stood by while 
feeble gasps for life were taken. Soon it was 
all over. The sleeper had passed into death. 
Ben-hadad was dead and Hazael was King. 

But yesterday; he had repudiated vehemently 
the prophet's word. In twenty-four hours he had 
passed from horror at crime into its commission. 

The possibilities of evil exist in all human 
nature. The diflFerence between people is in 
the developed or undeveloped condition of these 
possibilities. In one case, the seed is latent, 
and under fortunate conditions and by the 
grace of God may never be developed. It 
may be like wheat in a pyramid, lying wrapped 
in cere-cloth, hidden in darkness through ages. 
It may never grow. It does not follow that the 
germ will ever grow. There are spiritual con- 
ditions that if observed make us safe. The 
germs of evil can no more grow under these 
conditions than seed of wheat can in the dark- 
ness of a pyramid. But it is the part of 
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wisdom to know ourselves, to recognize that 
the seeds of evil are in us, and to see to it that 
they have no chance of development given 
them. It is no addition to security to be 
ignorant of these germs of evil. 

It is necessary to realize the possibilities of 
evil in our natures in order to be on our guard 
against them. It is an advance toward safety 
to be fully awake to the fact that one's own 
nature has perils in it if they are allowed full 
play. ** To be forewarned is to be forearmed." 
**Know thyself," a maxim of the ancients, is 
considered to be an essential part of wisdom. 
Elisha knew Hazael better than he knew him- 
self. He saw that he was capable of doing 
what the man himself declared he was not. 
Hazael would have been safer if he had been 
more awake to the evil in his nature and had 
learned to subdue it. 

When men handle dynamite they do so with 
proper caution. They deal with it as a recog- 
nized powerful and dangerous explosive that 
has certain uses but which must be dealt with 
with due knowledge of its possibilities. Man 
has dynamite in him. We share the nature 
that has committed all the wrongs that have 
been done under the sun. By the grace of God 
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and under happier conditions we have not done 
such evils and will probably never do them. 
Yet safety lies in being on guard. The oft- 
told story of John Newton and the drunkard in 
the gutter, and his remark, " But for the grace 
of God there lies John Newton," is of universal 
significance. 

Horror of sin is not a sufficient guarantee 
against its commission. Judging by the energy 
of his language, no man was ever more shocked 
by a picture of wrong-doing than Hazael was. 
Yet he was but a very few hours distant from 
the commission of a great crime. The horror 
of sin comes from the good in us. But when 
the evil is aroused and one is under the sway of 
some great passion, the horror of the sin disap- 
pears, at least for the time. Hazael when 
alone with the sleeping King could not look 
upon the proposed deed in the clear light in 
which we can see it from the outside. He was 
then under the power of ambition. He could 
have controlled himself in the b^inning, but 
now he was possessed by but one passion. 

The horror of a sin may pass away under the 

power of a stronger passion. Feeling must not 

be put in the place of principle. We must 

learn the need of fixed principles. Hazael had 
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both good and bad impulses, but he had no 
fixed principle. No one is safe unless he has 
given all^ianee to righteousness. It is neces- 
sary to learn not to be too sure of oneself in 
reliance upon human strength. The people 
who are in most danger are those who are over- 
confident. Wise pilots are those who have a 
dread of rocks and take the trouble to know 
the channel. Sow bad thoughts, and reap 
bad actions. "Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 

An ancient writer thus ^describes the course 
of Ulysses, attended by Wisdom as his com- 
panion: "Attended by her, he encountered 
all terrific dangers, and rose superior to all 
adverse conditions. For, assisted by her, he 
entered the cavern of the Cyclops, but escaped 
from it; saw the oxen of the sun, but abstained 
from them; and descended to the realms be- 
neath, but emerged from them. With the 
same Wisdom for his companion, he passed 
by Scylla, and was not seized by her; he was 
surrounded by Charybdis and was not retained 
by her; he drank the cup of Circe and was 
not transformed; he came to the Lotophagi, yet 
did not remain with them; he heard the sirens, 
yet did not approach them." 
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XXXVIII 

THE COMMONPLACE VIRTUES 

SOMETIMES through admiration for bril- 
liant people and the dashingly successful, 
youths are so fascinated by glitter and pomp 
as to be carried beyond sight of the simple 
but fundamental virtues. They read of men 
and women of wealth, of military prowess, of 
literary fame, of financial genius, who have won 
the worid's applause and dazzled mankind, 
while treating with contempt the ordinary 
rules of conduct, scorning the bourgeois and 
Philistine virtues. Certain of these persons 
have apparently despised all scruples and have 
been a law unto themselves. Yet they have 
won riches, fame, power, and have done as 
they pleased. Young people are naturally 
puzzled; they say to themselves that their 
parents and friends are needlessly strict or else 
are mistaken or ignorant. They say, We are 
taught at home that we must be so and so and 
do so and so, yet the great ones of the earth 
do as they please and get along better than 
these strict and puritanical people. 
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It is difficult to get youths to look more 
deeply than this. Yet they make a fatal mis- 
take unless they do so. We should see, to 
begin with, that the exceptional people, who 
often make notorious successes in spite of their 
sins, do not make them because of their sins. 
If a brilliant orator or writer happens to be of 
doubtful habits, if he drinks wine to excess, it 
is not the wine that makes him successful; the 
youth who fancies he is following in the foot- 
steps of such a one by cultivating the vice of 
drinking has simply fallen into imitation of the 
man's vices. He has forgotten that a success- 
ful orator or writer must have ability and must 
cultivate his talent, that wine does not create 
talent and does not take the place of study and 
eflFort. 

Men have often succeeded by force of great 
abilities in spite of their faults and vices; that 
is, they have won fame, position, and wealth. 
But the same men could have gained the same 
things without their vices, and the esteem they 
were held in would have been still greater and 
more abiding if they had been good as well as 
great. Many a man has gained prominent 
place in spite of his vices and then has lost it 
by reason of those very vices. 
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Then we are to consider that the strikingly 
successful persons are relatively very few. 
Among even these few there are proportionately 
many who are good in the usual sense of the 
word. Both good and bad men have suc- 
ceeded. But on the other hand, many who 
have attempted to imitate the vices of the 
vicious and successful people have themselves 
failed. We cannot find any one who has 
succeeded simply on the plane of his vices. 
Thousands of people have put aside con- 
science and scruples, and have set out to make 
their way without regard to right and wrong, 
and have failed. These things should be 
remembered. 

But further than all this, the commonplace 
virtues, such as sobriety, honesty, truthfulness, 
loyalty, decency, purity, are in general essential 
to success. The brilliant exceptions in the 
cases of persons of remarkable ability do not 
disprove this. Human nature is built upon 
certain common principles. No matter what 
sort of a building men are putting up, whether 
a palace or a log cabin, there are certain prin- 
ciples of architecture common to both. There 
must be a foundation, something for the struc- 
ture to rest upon, and there must be attention 
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given to the law of gravitation, that the struc- 
ture may stand. If it rests on sand, or if it 
leans over-much, it will fall. As in the matters 
of the body certain common laws exist for all 
men, such as the necessity for nourishment, 
rest, and exercise, so the character of men has 
its common requirements. Unless men gen- 
erally have the common virtues, society itself 
will fall to pieces. 

The common virtues have no antagonism 
to the brilliant qualities. Many of the most 
gifted and successful men to-day are the pos- 
sessors of all the common virtues also. With 
these their success is the more stable and secure. 
What they have builded will last, and they will 
leave behind a good name as a blessing and 
inspiration to others. 

The commonplace virtues have the advan- 
tage of being universally serviceable. Every 
community, every household, and every nation 
is the better for truthfulness, honesty, purity, 
and loyalty. The more abundantly these 
exist, the better for the business world, and for 
every department of life and work. While 
we may be properly ambitious to surpass the 
average of human life, let us not forget that 
brilliant qualities cannot make up for the 
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absence of the humbler qualities. Let us aim 
to possess both. 

Let us build our characters firmly and 
strongly. Let us consider not only the gaining 
of desirable position and goods, but the keeping 
of these. It is better to be a fixed star than 
a meteor. Let us aspire to lives of well- 
balanced quality and continued usefulness 



XXXIX 

THE VALUE OF POLITENESS 

SOMETIMES young people fancy they 
are showing an independent spirit by 
ignoring the usual polite conventionalities. 
The youth thinks it a bore to take off his hat 
to ladies and perhaps compromises by lazily 
putting a finger up toward his headgear. In 
other ways, too, he asserts his freedom from 
the bondage of the little manifestations of good 
manners. Perhaps he has reflected somewhat 
on the subject and has concluded that these 
are small matters, that they are less important 
than good character and genuine kindness. 
Perhaps he says to himself that he is not a 
believer in show, but that if a girl or a woman 
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is in real trouble he will be as gallant as any- 
body and risk himself for her sake. Perhaps 
he feels some disgust for certain sham youths 
whom he knows, who are all manners and bows 
and smiles, and are after all vile and unworthy. 
So certain really manly boys and youths deceive 
themselves and make a false impression on 
others. 

Politeness, polished manners, are, of course, 
by no means everything. They are not even 
the first things. Yet they are of great and far- 
reaching importance. No youth anywhere or 
under any circumstances can afford to forget 
or ignore their power and usefulness. He 
ought to be polite because in this old and ex- 
perienced world, where many things are of value 
that he does not yet understand, it is the ac- 
cepted ideal. Few things exist of a good kind 
without some excellent reason for their exist- 
ence. Politeness serves to give pleasure to 
others; the humblest and the highest appre- 
ciate being treated courteously. It is a small 
thing to make others happy by a smile, a bow, 
a kind word. 

Politeness reacts on one's own nature. The 
outward expression tells on the inner nature; 
body and spirit react on each other. He who 
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indulges in outward courtesies gains grace and 
fineness in his own spirit. He gets training 
also by his own courtesies; politeness becomes 
a habit. The youth makes a mistake who 
supposes he can be abrupt and ill-mannered 
part of the time and then be gracious and easy 
in his manners when it suits him; unless it 
become a constant habit to be polite, he will 
find himself making awkward breaks, for- 
getting when he should remember, and being 
self-conscious in all his efforts at good manners. 
The habitual practice of the courtesies great 
and small will put him always at ease and 
prevent any mishaps in that line. 

Real politeness, that of heart and manner, 
many a time assists toward advancement. 
The finest talents may be set off to advantage, 
and nothing causes them to shine more than 
good manners. The youth who has his way 
to make, position to gain and hold, may make 
the way of entrance easier for himself by 
simple politeness. He may reflect credit also 
upon his home and his training by this habit; 
his new acquaintances may say to themselves 
and each other that he has evidently been well 
reared, that his parents and brothers and sisters 
must be refined persons. He is a credit to his 
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home town or region ; his acquaintances reflect 
that he has come from a place of some culture. 
So politeness pays all round. 

A courteous manner assists in times of 
stress and excitement. When other people 
lose their tempers, speak harshly, make spec- 
tacles of themselves, the youth who has made a 
habit of courtesy and self-control in manner 
and speech will have the advantage of his self- 
restraint, will maintain serenity, and perhaps 
by his very manner and a few words he will 
quiet the storm. In any case, he will have 
avoided being swept oflf his feet and into the 
wrangle. The habit of being polite in little 
things is good practice for the times of greater 
demand. 

XL 

THE CULTIVATION OF STYLE 

THERE is much debate as to what style 
is, but all agree that it is a very desirable 
gift or attainment. Without entering into the 
subtilities of the discussion, perhaps, it will 
serve to call a good style a good and individual 
manner of expression in words. If two 
men express the same thought, each in excel- 
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lent fashion as regards choice of words and 
construction of sentences, there will still be 
the diflPerence that comes from the individuality 
of each; that marks the style of each. It has 
been said the style is the man; it may be 
clear or confused, direct or involved, vivid and 
graphic or dull and lifeless; in every case it 
shows forth the mind and character of the 
writer in so far. Or the same writer may 
have these diflPerent characteristics at diflFerent 
times, and then the variations reveal the moods, 
or mental and bodily condition of the writer 
at each particular time; or they show his per- 
fect or imperfect mastery of the subject he is 
dealing with at such time. 

When Lincoln first made a speech in New 
York City, one of his highly educated hearers 
asked him in amazement where he got his 
style. He replied that he did not know he 
had one. Yet he had an extraordinary style. 
Moreover, he had a distinct aim in his maiiner 
of dealing with words; but he had not been 
accustomed to call it style. He had been from 
boyhood an absorbed reader of the Bible and 
Bunyan's ''Pilgrim's Progress," two books 
that are models of pure English. He had 
aimed to put whatever he had to say into such 
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words as might easily be understood by plain 
people. He had always given much thought 
and labor to this shaping and expression of 
his ideas. Reading the best English, having 
a definite aim to make his thoughts clear to 
uneducated people, working patiently and 
persistently to this end, and having a natural 
gift for the choice of words and the harmony 
of sentences, he created a remarkable style 
without being conscious of it. Yet it was no 
accident, no stroke of luck, but came from 
study and work as well as native talent. 
Then his style came from a nature thoroughly 
aroused by enthusiasm for a great cause. He 
had great thoughts and emotions to clothe in 
appropriate words. 

The first factor in style is that the writer be 
something, be a real man or woman. This 
may be achieved in any place and under any 
circumstances and at any work. It does not 
mean achieving position or honors, but being 
in yourself a real personality, not a sham or 
an echo, but one who thinks his own thoughts 
and feels deeply and sympathetically. If one 
is genuine, clean, industrious, looks on life 
sympathetically, has noble and unselfish pur- 
poses, there will be in his writings, character, 
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individuality. This real personality, with his 
own thoughts and feelings, will have some- 
thing to express and will have a point of view. 

It has been declared that the secret of style 
is to have something to say and to say it. 
There must be something to say. Words and 
manner of expression are, not end* in them- 
selves; they are means to set forth fittingly and 
eflFectively truth, fact, fiction, dream, or what- 
ever else. There is always something to say 
if we are alive — really alive, alert, active, 
observing, thinking, feeling. A literary mas- 
ter would find material in the circumstances 
of any of us. We must be responsive to the 
life about us, and must think and feel. Read- 
ing also broadens the mind, provides infor- 
mation, stimulates thought, corrects our point 
of view, and assists us to look at things in an 
enlightened way. 

In the cultivation of style we should attempt 
to write of what vitally interests us and about 
which we are informed. A trained hack may 
be able to write on almost any subject, but that 
is not the way to attain style. You can give 
your best utterance only to that which ap- 
peals especially to your own nature. 

We must remember that different subjects 
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demand different treatment. Goldsmith said 
of Dr. Johnson that he would make minnows 
talk like whales. One should not write about 
a dMsy in the same way as about a mountain. 
The lesser subject will not bear the same 
weight of words. Simple subjects require 
simplicity of language, while great subjects 
demand more splendor of treatment. 

One should strive to have an ideal in his 
own mind of what a good style is. He should 
not, at least at first, be too ambitious. Youth 
tends to over-much omateness, an excess of 
adjectives. Matthew Arnold said that such a 
sentence as **The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head," satisfies 
all requirements of a perfect sentence. It is 
well to have in mind a model such as this. 
Robert Louis Stevenson began by imitating 
other writers in his practice work; he did it 
deliberately and with a purpose. He would 
read a page and then aim to put it into the 
style of Macaulay or whatever author he was 
using as a model at the time. This was an 
exercise; he threw away the matter when he 
was done with it; he did not do as some who 
adopt another man's style for use as their own; 
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when Stevenson had exercised himself in this 
way, he developed his own style. Kipling 
evidently learned a great deal from Carlyle and 
Browning, but he made a style of his own. 
Models are invaluable, if we do not become 
slaves to them, and if by practice we create 
our own individual manner. 

Mr. Howells asserts that a writer should 
not have any marked style. That may be 
true if he means that a man should not have 
a highly wrought and artificial manner which 
he deliberately puts on as he would a particular 
suit of clothes. Yet Howells has a style, a 
manner, that has the characteristics of his 
personality. Doubtless he has been so often 
repelled by styles that are erratic, strained, 
flamboyant, turgid, or whatever else they should 
not be that he has persuaded himself that all 
the writer needs is to *' speak right on." It is 
true also that the newspapers and magazines 
of the day are largely made up in a styleless 
fashion; everything is written pretty much 
like everything else. But the writers who 
stand above the crowd have generally a style 
of their own. 

Rewriting is with most people a necessity 
for the cultivation of best expression. The 
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patient study of every sentence and of every 
word and of the paragraphs brings a rich 
reward. A dictionary should always be at 
hand, and a book of synonymes need not be 
scorned by the beginner. We must know 
words and their uses, even if we employ but a 
few. There is a right word, a best word, for 
every thought; so we must give heed to the 
words if we would have them at hand and 
place them where they are needed. 

We should aim at certain definite ends in 
style, to express our thought clearly and ad- 
equately, to express it interestingly, charm- 
ingly if we can, irresistibly if we may. For 
we wish to convey from our minds ideas to 
other minds, and we wish to do so in such a 
way as to win attention; to that end we must 
please, arouse interest. 



XLI 
CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION 

IT will be necessary to define a little to keep 
this subject clearly before us. Definitions 
are not necessarily dry things, but have an in- 
terest of their own. 
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A common interpretation of the word im- 
agination is the power of fancy or the repre- 
senting of unrealities to the mind. 

But this is only a small part of the signifi- 
cance of the word. Imagination is the act or 
power of imaging or reimaging objects of per- 
ception or of thought. This is the picturing 
power or act of the mind. 

But this is not all that is meant by it. 
Imagination is also the act of the constructive 
intellect in grouping the materials of knowledge 
or thought into new, original, and rational 
systems. It is the constructive or creative 
faculty. It embraces poetic, artistic, philo- 
sophic, scientific, and ethical imagination. 

The imagination is the power of making 
mental images; and then far more than that, 
the power of reconstructing objects and 
thoughts into unity. 

The inventor uses the imaginative faculty. 
He perceives the need of a new machine. He 
constructs in his mind the machine that is to 
serve a new purpose. His mental conception 
is an act of the constructive imagination. The 
man who plans an airship uses his imagination. 
The capitalist who plans a new railroad 
through a wilderness uses his imagination; 
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he already sees in his mind the road as it is to 
be; its track is to run here; stations, towns, 
and cities are to be there and there; it is to 
touch the traffic of a river yonder, and of 
a lake on that side. He already sees the 
products of field and forest and mine being 
brought to his cars. He calculates the resources 
of the territory through which the road is to 
lie; he estimates the probable population that 
may be drawn thither in a certain term of 
years. This all becomes a unity in his mind 
before the reality appears. 

A general uses the imagination in planning 
his campaigns. He gets as many facts as he 
can in regard to the enemy, its numbers and 
condition, the state of the country where he 
is to meet the foe, its food supplies, the cli- 
matic conditions, and whatever else pertains to 
the approaching battles. He finds out which 
way the foe is moving and the rate of speed. 
He considers how he can get his own troops 
to a given point at a certain time. He groups 
all these data in his mind and plans to act in 
this way if matters turn out as anticipated, and 
in another way if some other element enters 
to change the conditions. He arranges for the 
possibilities of defeat and of retreat, if neces- 
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sary. He considers the eflPects of victory on his 
army and on the nation to which he belongs, 
and the effects on all sides in case of his defeat. 
All these data, facts, possibilities, are necessarily 
present in the mind of a great general on an im- 
portant campaign. The situation is seized 
and shaped as a whole in the mind. This 
is an act of the constructive imagination. 

A painter or a sculptor, who is not merely 
copying some object he has seen or that is before 
him, uses certain materials and groups them 
in new arrangements, and makes them more 
beautiful, refined, attractive, or significant. 
The creative imagination does not merely copy 
but it reconstructs. Michael Angelo took the 
ideas, principles, and materials of architecture 
and reconstructed these into a great, original 
and most impressive cathedral, that of St. 
Peter at Rome. The poet takes the materials 
of life and the world and changes them, ideal- 
izes them, r^roups them. 

The merchant, with business genius, when 
at the b^inning of his career, is already con- 
structing in his mind new and vast develop- 
ments. He sees the small store enlarged and 
occupying a whole block, and on his counters 
every desirable object of purchase. He sees 
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his half-dozen clerks grown to a thousand, his 
name known across the continent, and his in- 
come expanded into millions. 

We b^n to see now what the imagination 
means, how important a part it plays in life. 
It has so great power that Napoleon the First 
said, "Men of imagination rule the world." 
Napoleon himself saw in his own mind, before 
these things came to pass, France as the ar- 
biter of Europe, himself crowned emperor, his 
brothers on thrones, his armies the terror of the 
world, Paris the centre of civilization and deco- 
rated with trophies of many battles and with 
marble arches of victory. 

These principles have many applications 
to life and to many people. There is a rich 
man who lives on a country estate near a great 
city; his estate holds a palatial home; he has 
the finest breeds of cattle, of horses, of fowls, 
of dogs, and of sheep. It is an ideal home. 
The owner as a boy dreamed of it long ago; it 
was a vision while he had not a dollar. A vivid 
imagination kept that vision always before him 
through years of battling for gold. 

The imagination enables one to see the value 
of many things whose purpose or usefulness 
has not yet been tested. This is true of inven- 
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tions. For instance, a man planned and made 
for his own use a crude machine for roistering 
the cash that was put into or taken from his 
till in his shop. He had the imagination to hit 
upon the idea and to make the article, up to a 
certain point. But he had not enough imag- 
ination to see his plan adopted throughout the 
world in the cash register. Men of larger vision 
had to come along, see the value of the inven- 
tion, take an outlook over the markets of the 
world, venture money on the purchase of the 
plan and its perfecting, and place it in every 
town and city on earth. 

Not every dream is a legitimate act of the 
constructive imagination. Colonel Sellers saw 
"millions" in many a wild scheme that had 
no foundation in reality and which came to 
nothing. Every power of man has its uses 
and its abuses. We must distinguish as wisely 
as we can between the use and the abuse of 
the imagination. 

The imagination, in its true meaning, has 
great uses and noble ones. By it we realize 
what is actual but is not present to our senses 
at the time. We sympathize with mankind in 
their struggles and sorrows as we vividly realize 
them in our own minds. We are encouraged 
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and aroused as we vividly realize the progress 
made by mankind. By the imagmation the 
past becomes as the present. By it the life 
of the world to-day becomes real to us. By 
it the future is shaped into ideal conditions, 
toward which we strive and for which we 
labor and hope in order to make them real. 

The youth who lives to-day in narrow con- 
ditions, who is to have a hard and long struggle 
in order to win, but who possesses imagination, 
is helped to bear and to toil by the visions of the 
better day when he shall have won his battle. 
"Without this inner light, without this power 
to picture what is to be, he would have a dreary 
struggle; with this inner power, the present 
reality is seen in the light of a brighter future. 

This power, unhappily, can be used for evil 
as well as good. It can be made a means oi 
making evil more attractive by clothing it with 
fascinations that sin does not actually have. 
This is the abuse of a divine power. 

The power of the imagination may be injured 
and destroyed by an evil life. Poor Bums said 
his imagination had been the source of all his 
happiness, but he had ruined it by his way of 
life. The light that is in us can change to 
darkness, and then "how great is that darkness ! '* 
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The imagination can be cultivated by use. 
One should accustom himself to the mental 
exercise of recalling attractive and sublime 
scenes, natural objects, works of art. We 
should read realizingly, making mental pictures 
of what we read. Good and wholesome 
methods of living nourish and preserve this 
in common with all our powers. 

In addition to the image-making faculty, we 
should accustom ourselves to the use of the 
constructive imagination. We may apply this 
to simple things or to matters on a larger scale. 
You can mentally remodel houses as you pass 
them, or reconstruct the slums of a city into 
better conditions. You can set the mind to 
work on things that need to be invented for 
service or for ornament or luxury. You can 
take objects that now exist separate and unre- 
lated, and bring them together with changed 
and original significance. 

The imagination, in its best sense, has place 
in spiritual things. The prophet says, " Where 
no vision is, the people perish." That means 
that where great bodies of people, a nation or a 
generation, have no vivid realization of spiritual 
things, they live on a material plane; the higher 
things of their natures perish. We need the 
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imagination to bring up before us convincingly 
the realities of the unseen universe, of the 
spiritual worid. 

XLII 
YOU AND YOUR JOB 

THE word "job" used for one's work, task, 
occupation, is not very elegant^ but be- 
cause it is homely, short, and everyday-like 
it is apt and serviceable. Moreover it does 
not lack good usage; but in cultured circles it 
is employed in semi-humorous application to 
all kinds of work. Lincoln called the task of 
saving the Union a "big job." Theodore 
Roosevelt called the work of the presidency "my 
job," and said he liked it. This curt word 
is applied to all kinds of work, from governing 
nations, managing great railways, building the 
Panama Canal, to teaching school or being a 
pupil. Each of us, then, has his "job," 
whether man or boy, woman or girl. 

Much depends on our attitude toward and 
our relation to our job. Taking mankind 
together as a whole, each day's prosperity and 
progress depend upon how every man and 
woman, every boy and girl, do their day's work. 
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We see this in a moment if we take into our 
view any one farm or factory; instantly we ap- 
preciate that on any given day the factory must 
have every worker in place if the day's proper 
output is to be created from the raw materials. 
The world is like a large factory, and its real 
progress hangs likewise on all the workers; 
and because many shirk and idle or half-do 
things the world gets on but lamely. 

Within certain limits of circumstances and 
abilities, we have the privilege of choosing our 
share in the world's work. We must choose 
according to our best wisdom at the time and 
then do our best in the chosen field. If one's 
business at present is going to school, or digging 
the ground, or anjiihing else honest and decent, 
it is his duty to give to the enterprise his whole 
heart and interest. 

"Put your heart into your job" is a sound 
principle for everybody. That is the way to do 
good work, and the only way. Kipling tells 
us that "doing things more or less " is a char- 
acteristic of "the heathen," and the backward 
races of mankind are backward because of this 
half-heartedness in their work. A cousin of 
Lincoln told that when "Abe" was a youth 
and went into the woods with his axe you 
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would have supposed two or three men were 
at work there; this power of throwing himself 
into his work whole-heartedly characterized 
him in all that he did. 

Heart in your job is the way to happiness. 
A. wise man has said, "Wherever you are and 
whatever you do, be all there." Even if you 
have just reason to wish you were elsewhere 
and at something else, do the best with pres- 
ent conditions, for the sake of good work, as 
well as because the present work properly done 
is the surest means of advancement to more 
desirable employment. N^lect and half- 
heartedness now mean that you will grow 
weaker and not stronger, and that there will be 
no escape for you into a larger field. C heerful, 
enthusiastic mastery of to-day's work opens the 
way to future development. 
,' One of the perils is feeling that you are too 
* big, or too cultured, or too well-bred for your 
job. We trust that is true in the sense that 
you will not remain at the bottom. But no 
one is too big to do well that which he has 
undertaken. No one is big enough for a work 
which he does not do well. Doing the best 
with what is in hand is the true test of bigness. 
Being a secretary of another man may seem an 
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inferior and dependent occupation, yet men who 
have served in such a position have filled it with 
so fine ability and have so learned men and 
affairs while at this work, that they have risen 
from it into leadership and power; neglect at 
that period, feeling too big for their job, would 
have kept them down always. Such men have 
so filled the place of a secretary as to lift their 
occupation into a higher dignity and impor- 
tance. There is a true sense in which a position 
is just as large as the man who fills it. 

A narrow and mean man will degrade a great 
position into contempt; a noble and great man 
will raise an inconspicuous and unimportant 
position into dignity and usefulness. A school 
teacher who respects his work and makes the 
most of it will elevate the standards of educa- 
tion in a small school and become a moulder 
of character and take a permanent place in the 
hearts of his pupils; one who works only for 
the salary, who does his tasks perfunctorily, 
will have a spiritless and uninterested school 
and will leave no mark for good. The same 
is true of all spheres of effort. 

Another peril to be guarded against is what 
has been called "getting stale on your job." 
There was a lawn tennis champion who after 
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many victories suddenly quit playing; he gave 
as his reason that the game was " nothing but 
knocking a ball back and forth over a net." 
He had lost interest, enthusiasm, spirit, and 
the game was no longer to him anything but 
mechanical routine; he had become "stale." 
A noted engineer who gave up his position 
on the Panama Canal declared that he cared 
nothing for it, that when it would be com- 
pleted it would only be " a ditch full of water" ; 
he had "gone stale." Shakespeare depicts 
Hamlet as having lost interest, enthusiasm; he 
said the sky was to him now but " a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors," and that a 
book was to him but "words, words, words." 
A modem essayist published an essay on the 
"word business," in which he told how writers 
sometimes become weary of dealing with words ; 
they grow "stale," at least temporarily, on the 
making of sentences. 

This peril confronts everybody in some de- 
gree and at times. We should realize first 
of all that this staleness is in ourselves and not 
in the world nor in our occupation in itself. 
We are over-worked perhaps, have been on a 
long strain; things have not gone right, or as 
we wished; we have neglected exercise, or 
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lost sleep, or have been talking with people 
who are pessimistic or "blue," and we have 
concluded that business or farming or study 
or whatever else we are occupied with is all 
gone wrong, that nothing is worth while. Yet 
the world holds thousands of happy, enthu- 
siastic people who are engaged in the same 
work as yourself, and there will be thousands 
more. Staleness is in yourself. The world 
is just as beautiful as it ever was; life is the 
same; brave and happy people are as numer- 
ous; success and enthusiasm are at hand for all 
who will work for them. It is your own shadow 
you are looking at. We knew a farmer who 
had come to despise his occupation and the 
very ground itself; he declared his very attract- 
ive farm to be "nothing but stones and dirt." 
Yet from another point of view it was a happy 
haven from the world's storms, an abode of 
peace and contentment, a place of independ- 
ence and comfort. To-day Americans are 
buying country homes more eagerly than ever 
before ; more business men are owning country 
places, living on them and going back and 
forth to their offices, than ever before; yet to 
the farmer who had gone stale his fair acres 
had lost all attractiveness. The staleness was 
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in himself. We knew a man who had devoted 
his life to making money; he had denied him- 
self luxuries and many comforts that he might 
be rich. When he was old and dying, he called 
his lawyer to make his will; when he had 
signed his name to this paper, he said that if 
he could put his wealth into a bit of paper, hold 
it to a candle and watch it bum he would do it. 
He had gone stale on money. The staleness 
was in himself; it was his own shadow. 

Youths have their dangers of this kind, as 
well as mature persons. They should be on 
their guard. Things are not gone wrong, 
simply because the world seems to a youth 
to offer nothing worth while to strive for or to 
do. This is but a mood; it should be treated 
wisely. The thoughts should be changed by 
action, by strong, sane books, by talk with 
brave, sound people, by the inspiring influ- 
ences of religion, art, music. One should com- 
pel himself to look at the better, more useful, 
more hopeful side of his work. The farmer 
who thought contemptuously of his work 
should have visited the government agricul- 
tural experiment stations, have spent a few days 
at an agricultural college listening to lectures 
on the possibilities of farming, have visited 
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the agricultural department at Washington, 
have read the books on modem farming, and 
so have had his eyes opened. He would have 
learned that he was living a blind life, know- 
ing almost nothing of the soil, of chemistry, 
of intensive farming, of the wonderfully inter- 
esting possibilities of agriculture. One remedy 
for staleness is to learn more about your busi- 
ness, see more, read more. 

One should make a habit of respecting his 
own work. Do not depend over-much on what 
others say or think; people are absorbed in 
their own affairs; their opinions are apt to be 
distorted by their own manner of life. Have a 
clear vision of the place of your own kind of 
work in the whole scheme of things; see its 
value. Give yourself to it. Take the bright- 
est views of it. Find in it a means of happiness, 
of self -development, and of usefulness. Honor 
your job. 

XLIII 
SAVING SOMETHING 

WE asked a prominent business man what 
counsels he would give to young people, 
and, among other matters, he said they should 
b^in early to "save something." The habit 
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of economy, like any other good habit» is most 
easily formed in youth. While miserliness, 
the love of money for its own sake and 
not for its uses, is dangerous and contemptible, 
thrift is a virtue. Man in a state of savagery is 
notoriously improvident; he lives from hand 
to mouth to a large degree. Henry M. Stanley, 
in his ** Darkest Africa," relates that while he 
was marching across Africa accompanied by 
a considerable body of black men, the pro- 
visions several times gave out, so that all were 
on the borders of starvation. His followers 
would stagger on more dead than alive to the 
nearest place of supplies; there they would 
rest and eat for several days and then collect 
and pack bundles of plantains and other foods 
for their next journey. After two or three days 
of further marching, their bundles grew burden- 
some and the men, who a little while before 
had been starving, would throw away a large 
part of their food rather than tire themselves 
by carrying it. They were almost destitute of 
any sense of forethought or preparation for the 
future. This is a specimen of the thriftlessness 
of the savage man, and as truly of that of many 
civilized men. The opposite of this is saving 
isomething. 
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The only way for one to save is to spend less 
than he earns. For the youth it is not so im- 
portant that the amount he saves be great as 
that he form the habit of saving. If he earn 
a dollar, let him put aside a half of it, a quarter 
of it, a tenth of it; let him do this with every 
dollar, and it will become his custom, and he 
will be on the way to financial independence. 
That may be far oif, but he is taking steps in 
that direction. If his first thought is to find 
ways to spend and waste every dollar he can 
get, he is on the way to want and dependence. 
Economies do not appeal to youth as attractive, 
as heroic, as romantic; they seem little and 
mean. Yet every one should fairly look in the 
face from the start the fact that debt and 
borrowings and dependence on friends and in- 
ability to pay as one goes and being in need 
because of loss of position or changes in finan- 
cial conditions are much more unromantic than 
prudence and foresight. 

Youth is often wasteful in order to keep up 
with others who have money and spend it freely; 
it seems a fine thing to spend your fifty dollars 
as carelessly as your friend who has a father 
who can provide him with many fifties. But 
it is far better to look the fact in the face that 
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you cannot keep up that pace, and to settle it 
once for all that you will not try to do so. The 
result will be painful unless you make this 
decision. No one whose opionion is worth 
having wants you to squander money you can- 
not aflford to waste; those who have a super- 
abundance smile at your trying to do what 
they do when they know you cannot; those 
who have nothing or as little as yourself are 
fair-weather friends who will leave you when 
your money is gone. 

The money question is a much grimmer 
reality than youth commonly understands; it 
seems to come readily while youthful vigor is 
with you; only a little later it may be that a 
a few hundreds of dollars ahead will be wanted 
to give you a start, and then it may prove prac- 
tically impossible to get the amount. There 
may come a waiting time before your business 
or profession begins to pay even for bread and 
clothes; if you have saved something, you are 
ready to tide yourself through the crisis; if 
you have wasted, your whole career may be 
spoiled at the outset. 

Think to-day what you can do without. 
Control the impulse to buy everything that 
attracts you. Consider well before you make 
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a purchase. Get into the habit of giving to 
yourself strict account of your money. Do not 
let it slip away and then be unable to say to 
yourself what you have done with it. Give 
a reasonable amount of thought to all your 
money matters. Without being a worshipper 
of money, without being miserly, save some- 
thing, and get ahead. 



XLIV 

CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY 

EVERYBODY recognizes in a general way 
that a good memory, recalling things 
when you want them, has great value. Yet 
perhaps many fail to realize how exceedingly 
valuable it is, and that greater attention should 
be given by all to retaining and improving 
their memory. No doubt most people could 
have better memories than they have, unless 
they are very old or are hopelessly broken 
down in health. The youth should keep in 
mind that his studies, his work to-day, his 
observations of things and people about him, 
are now training and strengthening his memory, 
if he is giving due heed to them, and that his 
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whole life-work will be easier and better for 
this improvement. 

GUxxi memory depends first of all on the 
distinctness of impressions. These impres- 
sions may be compared to those on the films of 
a kodak. There must be due time of exposure 
given; there must be an image formed; or there 
will be nothing to develop in the dark room; 
there will be no picture. You cannot recall 
that of which you have not received an impres- 
sion. The impression is made by attention. 
You must attend to what you would remember. 
You must look, you must listen, you must 
touch, you must smell. Kipling is a marvel- 
lous instance of attention. His brain is filled 
with distinct impressions. He sees, hears, 
smells, feels, so vividly that impressions are 
recalled at will. In his letters written about 
Canada, which he revisited after an absence 
of fifteen years, he reveals his exceptional 
capacity to recall sights, sounds, odors. The 
screw of the ship stopped that a steerage 
passenger who had gone overboard might 
be rescued; he saw "our wake curved like 
a whiplash as the great township wrenched 
herself round." The man who wrote that 
saw what was going on with all his eyes. 
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As the vessel went up the St. Lawrence, 
"the maples along its banks had turned 
blood-red and splendid as the banners of 
lost youth. A dry wind brought along all 
the clean smell of their continent — mixed 
odors of sawn lumber, virgin earth," and wood 
smoke." They came near Quebec. **We 
saw it very early, when the under sides of the 
clouds turned chilly pink over a high-piled, 
brooding, dusky-purple city. Just at the 
point of dawn, what looked like the Sultan 
Harun-al-Raschid's own private shallop, all 
spangled with colored lights, stole across the 
iron-gray water and disappeared into the dark- 
ness of a slip. She came out again in three 
minutes, but the full day had come too; so 
she snapped oif her masthead, steering, and 
cabin electrics, and turned into a dingy white 
ferry boat, full of cold passengers." This man 
attended to what was about him; so he had 
something to recall. 

When Napoleon was being sent to St. Helena 
and the ship was passing out of sight of the 
coasts of France, the ex-Emperor stood on the 
deck with his field glass to his eyes and* took 
his last long look of those shores. He was so 
intent that men around him were awed and 
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slipped away from him, leaving him to his 
emotions and thoughts. Not until the last 
line of the coast had vanished did he lower the 
glasses. You may be sure that that picture 
remained with him until the end; he had 
looked with all his mind, heart, and eyes. 

So if we are to remember, we must attend, 
get a distinct impression. Young people often 
take it for granted that their memories are 
bad, when they have never taken any real 
trouble to attend to anything. They glance at 
a lesson a few minutes while thinking of some- 
thing else, and then declare they do not like 
that study, that they have no talent for it. 
They go here and there without noticing any- 
thing by more than a fleeting look, and wonder 
why others can tell so much more of what they 
have seen. They read a story or other book 
hastily, thoughtlessly, and wonder that others 
remember so much better what they read. 
The difficulty is in want of attention. You 
cannot recall what you have not gained a dis- 
tinct impression of. 

There are, of course, great natural differ- 
ences in the ability to remember. The memory 
of a Scott or a Macaulay cannot be gained by 
everybody. There is a physiological side to 
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this. There may be a fixed limit to the con- 
ditions of every one's memory, but most of us 
have not exercised our memories up to the 
limit that is our own. 

Professor James in his famous chapter on 
this subject says, "The more facts a fact is 
associated with in the mind, the better posses- 
sion of it our memory retains." If you read 
a story about a man whose character and 
habits are like those of one you know in your 
home, you will be the more likely to remember 
the tale; the story hero then is associated with 
facts already in your mind. If you spend a 
pleasant day with friends, and in their com- 
pany meet a stranger, you are likely to re- 
member him, for the pleasure of the day im- 
presses on you the house, the grounds, the 
games, the familiar friends; and with these 
the stranger is associated. The fact that your 
day was a joyous one will lead you to recall it 
many times and with it the various persons 
you met. 

Professor James says further, '* The one who 
thinks over his experiences most, and weaves 
them into systematic relations with each other, 
will be the one with the best memory." Most 
people remember the matters connected with 
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their own business or duties, since they think 
most of these, and they are interwoven with 
most associations. A painter told us that he 
remembered pictures seen years ago, recalled 
the names of the painters and slight details 
about them, but that outside his professional 
work his memory was bad. 

Determine to have a good memory and to 
work for it patiently. Keep before you con- 
stantly the necessity for attention and distinct 
impressions. Take care of the health and 
^avoid all bad habits; vice of all kinds impairs 
the memory. Think over what you see, hear, 
do, or read. Associate what you wish to recall 
with places, things, people. Professor James 
states that the memory system of Loisette is 
a method, much less mechanical than others, 
of weaving the thing into associations which 
may aid in its recall. K necessary, try some 
such system. In any case, work for a good 
memory. 
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XLV 

THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 

IN this great world where there are so many 
occupations within the choice of youth, it 
is of great importance that one should choose 
wisely. Future welfare, happiness, and useful- 
ness hang on the wisdom of your choice. 
What am I best fitted to do ? How can I find 
and enter upon that work? These are the 
earnest questions of all right-minded youths. 

Fortunately in our day and country the 
opportunities of choice are to a large degree 
open to most young people, and there are many 
things to choose from. With speedy means of 
communication and travel, with cities and 
towns everywhere, the youth is not, as a rule, 
tied down to one place for his life's choice, 
but he can change from his present base and 
root himself amid more desirable circum- 
stances, if deemed best. More varied chan- 
nels of employment are open now than ever 
before. It used to be that for the average 
youth there was little choice; he was almost 
forced to take up one of the trades or profes- 
sions known in his neighborhood. 
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More than that, our public schools to-day 
are so admirable, as a rule, that when one has 
been graduated from a high school he has 
received as good an education as the collies 
afforded fifty years ago. Consequently, the 
youth carries with him into his chosen work 
a much better equipment in the way of educa- 
tion, whatever that work may be. The manual 
training and agricultural schools also are 
giving large numbers special fitness for various 
employments, and so assisting them to make 
these employments yield more in the way of 
intellectual and social development, of happi- 
ness and of reward than when men and women 
worked in the darkness of ignorance. 

The field of choice to-day is wide. Prepara- 
tion for choice of work is better. There is 
less chance of taking up a work for which you 
are unfitted; there is opportunity to learn 
what the probable outcome of various occupa- 
tions in your own case may be. Yet the very 
variety may be somewhat confusing. When 
one in former times was almost forced to 
choose among store-keeping, farming, one of 
the few trades, one of the three learned pro- 
fessions, teaching, and Government employ- 
ment and office-holding, the way was simpler; 
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but on the other hand, there was more likeli- 
hood of misfits. Now amid the multitude of 
specialties almost any one may find a place 
for his own kind of talent. There are now 
more than sixty occupations that are known 
as professions; formerly, law, medicine, and 
theology alone were so called. 

In China, a boy usually follows the occupa- 
tion of his father. This is true also to some 
extent in Europe. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in this; the advantages are that 
matters are simplified for the boy, and knowing 
from the first what he is expected to do he 
begins early to learn how; also expertness in 
a certain direction becomes hereditarily easier, 
perhaps; some of the most notable musicians 
have come from generations of musicians. On 
the other hand, this method is responsible for 
many failures and misfits. The modem feeling 
is strongly against this method of choice of 
occupation; a strong inclination for the busi- 
ness of a father should influence the choice, 
but there should as a rule be no more presump- 
tion that a boy should follow his father's foot- 
steps in this way than that he should follow 
those of his neighbor; choice should be made 
entirely by fitness, so far as can be ascertained. 
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There are several admirable books on the 
subject of the various occupations, giving in de- 
tail what they are, what are the advantages and 
disadvantages, the prospects and limitations of 
these, as the writers have studied them. These 
books are of considerable value. One might 
think it a good plan to put them into the hands 
of families and let them read and discuss them 
from time to time in family councils, that par- 
ents and children might be familiar with pos- 
sibilities of youth in various directions. Such 
information should have some e£Fect on intel- 
ligent choice. 

As the more intellectual youths formerly 
crowded into the three so-called professions, so 
nowadays there are two or three of the special- 
ties in engineering that have become almost a 
fad with youths; and so these are likely to be 
overcrowded. One should try not to be mis- 
led by these movements toward a specialty as 
if there were nothing else. 

The youth should be advised within reason- 
able bounds, but if his inclinations are ex- 
tremely strong in any one sensible and right 
direction he should take that as suggestive of 
his talent. We know a famous painter whose 
father did all he could to dissuade him from be- 
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ing an artist; if he had succeeded, it would, as 
proved, have been a great mistake. Where 
there is an exceptional talent, the way is plain. 
Most youths, however, even such as possess a 
real talent, do not in very early years have this 
gift abnormally developed. 

Whatever the choice is to be, the more educa- 
tion you can obtain now the better the prospect 
will be in the field of your life work. The par- 
ticular study before you, the book, the lesson, 
may seem to have a very remote connection 
with banking, engineering, law, or farming. 
Yet in fact it will bear very strongly upon your 
success in any one of these occupations. For 
whatever trains the mind or broadens the 
knowledge or widens the sympathy will aid 
in any future undertaking. Two factors 
above all enter into success: these are seeing 
what should be done, and capacity to decide, 
plan, and execute. Education aids in both of 
these directions. The trained mind is more 
likely to see what should be done than a mind 
that is dark, unschooled, ignorant. A trained 
mind is more likely to have decision, be capable 
of planning and carrying through its concep- 
tions. This is natural and is to be expected, 
since every part of man's nature, body, mind, 
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and spirit, grows by use and nourishment. 
Many failures are made simply because one 
does not have the breadth of knowledge, the 
trained intelligence, to see all sides of a ques- 
tion, to judge the elements of probable success 
or failure. 

Yet, while formal education has this great 
value, and youth is wise if it takes advantage 
of its opportunities even when the bearing of 
the particular lessons is not evident, it is not 
necessary to forget the fact that any one who 
will can train himself to a large d^ree, and 
that practical experience in one's occupation is 
itself training. No one should therefore be dis- 
couraged by limited opportunities, but make 
up for disadvantages by greater effort and self- 
discipline. 

The choice of occupation should be made as 
early in life as possible; having in mind the 
path along which you expect to move will fa- 
miliarize you with it. You will plan and dream 
in that direction. Even if later you find it wise 
to change plans and take up another work, you 
will be the broader and stronger for your pre- 
vious thought and reading and dreams. While 
it certainly is advisable to make a clear, defin- 
ite choice and to stick to it, yet there may come 
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greater self-knowledge, unsuspected revelations 
of diflferent talents, that make a change to an- 
other occupation thoroughly advisable. Many 
eminent men have made such changes; some 
have tried several occupations before finding 
the one best suited to their natures. Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, had experimented with 
half a dozen things, and was twenty-seven years 
of age, when he related to an uncle the strange 
story of a diamond merchant he had known in 
India, and his relative urged him to write a 
tale about this man; the result was the very 
successful novel "Mr. Isaacs," and Crawford 
found his proper work in life to be writing. 

It may frequently be necessary to take up a 
diflferent kind of work from the preferred one 
as preliminary; Lincoln had law in view when 
he was a surveyor; chopping wood, surveying, 
clerking, were with him but preparatory to pay 
his way to the chosen profession. The youth 
who sells books, machinery, or other things to 
make money for his education or to further his 
interests toward any end is simply working to- 
ward that something else which is his choice. 
But one should take care while at this stage not 
to lose sight of the object; some have stranded 
themselves in the shallows of what was intend- 
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ed to be merely preparatory and have stayed 
there throughout life. 

In choosing a life work, the money proceeds 
should not alone determine the decision, im- 
portant and necessary as it is that one should 
be able to pay as he goes, maintain his family, 
and lay by for age or rainy days. The choice 
should be made first of all for happiness and 
usefulness; in a congenial work, with the heart 
in it, the necessary money should come as a 
secondary matter. Happiness in one's work, 
enthusiasm for it, is itself likely to increase the 
money rewards; what men love to do they do 
well, and what is well done should have value 
to the world and be paid for. Men grow into 
the skill that commands good salaries or income 
by giving heart and energy to congenial work 
and making the results something the world 
wants, must have, and will pay for. To go 
into any enterprise simply for its pecuniary re- 
wards is to sell oneself and come to hate the bar- 
gain, become disgusted with the business itself 
and in the end fail of usefulness, happiness, and 
riches. Normal men cannot live simply by the 
worship of money. Choose with consideration 
of all aspects of your choice, and, when it is se- 
lected, aim to become a master of your business. 
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XLVI 
GOVERNMENT CLERKSfflPS 

SOMETIMES the youth while wondering 
where and how to start in life, turns hope- 
ful eyes toward the numerous employments 
offered in the service of the national Govern- 
ment. These provide certain advantages, and 
they carry with them as marked disadvantages. 
As an employee of the Government in Wash- 
ington, the youth who is willing to live simply 
can be decently supported. He can, if he 
wishes, spend his evenings in study in a city 
with marked advantages in this way. He can 
be a student in a law course, such as is^arranged 
for evening pupils. If his eyesight and health 
will bear the strain, he can in due time find 
himself a graduate of a law school, while he 
has been supporting himself as clerk. Other 
courses also may be taken by such as choose 
them. 

Washington provides a liberal education for 
any young man living there who uses his eyes 
and mind, and who keeps out of evil resorts 
and cultivates good habits. Probably more 
even than most cities, it is a place of great temp- 
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tations. That city gives the youth chance to 
see men of national and world prominence. 
He can become familiar with the Government 
buildings, and be present at times during ses- 
sions of the House and of the Senate. He can 
have access to great libraries. He can make 
desirable acquaintances. An experience of a 
few years in Washington, if he uses his oppor- 
tunities and keeps free from bad habits and 
harmful associates, may help a youth in many 
ways. 

K he proves to have capacity, does his work 
well or better than most, he may rise from place 
to place, with increase of salary, and remain in 
the service perhaps for life. For men without 
marked ambition, without special talents, such 
a career may answer respectably well. But on 
the other hand, there is the peril of getting into 
a rut and remaining in it. There are few 
chances in that service for large development. 
The work of the most of the employees is rou- 
tine. A clerk there is apt to remain a clerk 
always. 

Then there are great uncertainties as to the 
permanence of employment. Under the pres- 
ent Civil Service rules, the positions are more 
secure than formerly, when everything went by 
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favor and party changes threw employees out 
by hundreds. 

To stake much on the chance of getting into 
Government employ is unwise. There may be 
no suitable vacancies. You may not be pre- 
pared for the required examinations under 
Civil Service rules. 

For ambitious youths — and all youths in 
good health ought to be ambitious — there are 
many other fields more promising, with far 
more development in them, than the Govern- 
ment service. You should aim at an opening 
where there will be chance for progress through- 
out life, something that grows and with which 
you can grow; something also that will develop 
your talents and not keep them always hemmed 
in by routine. You should aspire to master 
some business, some profession, some line of 
work. Anything that evidently will dwarf your 
faculties, afford no opening for use of your 
talents, should be avoided if at all possible. 
The man who is on a farm, for instance, has 
the opportunity to learn much about agricul- 
ture; it is a wide, almost boundless field; it 
comprehends the food supplies of mankind. 
It is a science and an art. The ordinary clerk 
has the chance to learn almost nothing aside 
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from the routine duties set as his task by his 
superior oflScers. 

In the employ of a firm, the humblest clerk, 
by diligence and observation, has the chance to 
rise from place to place; by economy, he may 
become a partner at last. In any of the 
professions one's future depends largely upon 
himself, his e£Ports, and his growth. In the 
humbler employments under the Grovemment 
there is for most persons opportunity for little 
beyond what is already gained. 

There are thousands of persons, old soldiers, 
women with dependents, middle-aged persons 
who have failed, who can fill the Grovemment 
places satisfactorily, and it is proper that they 
should do so. But the ambitious youth should 
look elsewhere. If he is, however, planning to 
carry further his education while at such work, 
that, as we have said, is another matter. As a 
temporary help, the national service may do 
very well. As a career, it is not the best. 
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XLVII 

THE STUDY OF NATURE 

ALL our observation and study of Nature 
richly repay the attention and time 
given to them. When we observe Nature lov- 
ingly, her secrets are the more willingly opened 
to us. Nature should be treated as a friend, 
as a companion, as a great being, and not as a 
dead machine. Everybody ought to know at 
least the aspects of Nature nearest to him, the 
country for miles about his home. He should 
observe the changes from time to time, and in 
a sympathetic way, as of importance to him, 
as interesting in themselves. 

To study Nature intelligently is not neces- 
sarily to master any particular science, though, 
if we have the disposition for it, it is a great 
thing to know botany, geology, or the science 
of animal or bird life. The more facts we 
have, provided we do not merely cram the 
mind with them, the more we can see and un- 
derstand of Nature's ways. One should be- 
gin at least with what most attracts or interests 
one's own temperament; in one case this may 
be the birds, in another the flowers or trees, 
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or grasses. Learn what you can by your own 
first-hand observation, and this in a way to win 
your sympathy and a£Pection. Make a begin- 
ning. Start somewhere, though with but <me 
kind of bird, or with the squirrels or rabbits. 
Then get a book that will tell you much more 
than you have chance to see for yourself about 
the chosen object of your study. By means of 
reading you may learn what are the known 
habits of the squirrel, for instance, what kinds 
of squirrels there are in this country and in 
other lands, what their relations are to each 
other and to other species and genera of 
animals. 

Having entered Nature by any one of her 
many gates, you will b^in to see much that was 
hidden from you when you had not observed 
closely any one part of the natural world. As 
the learning of one foreign language makes 
easier the acquisition of others, so the careful, 
sympathetic study of any one aspect of Nature 
opens the way to other aspects. 

Unless we read pretty thoroughly some im- 
portant books on the particular part of the 
natural world we are observing, we are apt to 
be making over again discoveries that have 
been made before. This may be interesting 
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to us but is of no importance to others. If we 
know by reading what has been observed by 
others about squirrels, we are then prepared 
to make some original investigations of our own. 
By careful observation it may be our good luck 
to note something that has been overlooked by 
others. 

Nature becomes really interesting to us only 
as we get below the surface by careful obser- 
vation and reading. It is pleasant in a general 
way to stroll about and see the surface of the 
natural world. But it is much more interesting 
when you have trained yourself to note accu- 
rately and in detail some particular things in 
the domain of Nature. When two men walk 
through* the country, one may be able only to 
say that the weather is fine, the air is balmy, 
the notes of the birds are sweet; while his com- 
panion may note the appearance of the first 
robin or some other bird, and tell the approxi- 
mate time when the various migratory birds 
arrive; he may be able to go on and tell much 
of the habits of these birds, where they have 
been in the winter, how far they travel, what 
they feed on by the way, when they begin to 
mate, and many other facts about their habits. 
Thus his observations are much more inter- 
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esting to himself and to others than those of 
his companion who sees nothing in particular. 

It is a still greater advantage if one not 
only knows by his own limited observation 
but also what all others have noted about any 
aspect of Nature, and then can add to that 
original investigation; then he can say the 
books tell this and that, but in addition he has 
seen this further fact. Then he is prepared 
to read more deeply in Nature's book and to 
enjoy to the full what is written there. 

We are getting on in this line when we have 
come to realize, when it has dawned on us, that 
Nature is for us inexhaustible. There is 
always more to be learned. On the surface 
Nature appears to have much sameness and 
monotony, but this is far from being the case. 
The details are practically infinite. The more 
we observe the more we see what there is to be 
seen. The closer and the more continuously 
we come to Nature, the more deep satisfac- 
tion and comfort we get from it. 

Among other things in this study we should 
make a point always of learning the names of 
birds, plants, animals. We should never be 
satisfied without accurate knowledge of the 
popular and the scientific names of things. If 
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it prove diflScult for us to remember them, we 
should patiently persevere until they are fixed 
in the mind. One of the reasons why so many 
n^leet this study and fail to find interest in it 
is that they do not know what to call the 
various plants and birds; consequently their 
minds are relatively blank. The names call 
up the characteristics and qualities, also the 
circumstances of your observations. 

It is well to keep a notebook in which to 
record what you see. Any young person who 
will begin early to make such a record will 
find it filling up from time to time through the 
years with interesting facts; these will later be 
read with pleasure and will preserve much that 
otherwise would be lost. 

To know Nature and to love it is a source of 
strength and of consolation throughout life. In 
it one can find peace and inspiration when 
many other things have failed us. Be a 
Nature-lover. Observe. Listen. Learn Na- 
ture's ways and secrets. 
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XLVIII 

FINDING WHAT YOU WANT IN 
BOOKS 

EVERY schoolboy, as well as the grown 
man, has need at times to wond^ where 
and how he can get at the facts that are re- 
quired for his essay or other study. It will 
serve a purpose, then, to throw some light on 
ways to find what you need in books or maga- 
zines. The boy is told by his teacher to pre- 
pare an essay on The Fleets of the World, for 
instance; or perhaps he chooses this subject 
for a graduating essay. He discovers when he 
b^ns to get ready to write that he has very 
vague ideas on the subject, that while in com- 
mon with multitudes old and young he is inter- 
ested in naval matters, has heard and read 
quite a good deal about them, the facts have not 
stuck clearly in his mind. He asks his mother, 
who probably replies that she has seen quite a 
little on the subject in papers and magazines 
but does not recall just where and when. His 
father is busy and has only general informa- 
tion. His school companions are in the same 
condition mentally as himself. His teachers 
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wisely state that part of his training in the mak- 
ing of essays is to discover for himself where 
to find information; that it will do him much 
more good to puzzle it out for himself. 
, Perhaps he finds but few books in his own 
home, and that many of these are old, that the 
encyclopsedias are old and practically useless 
for his purposes. He then is fortunate if there 
is a good school library or one in his town or 
neighborhood. If not, he may inquire of some 
of his neighbors, a minister or physician or 
lawyer, who has a modem encyclopaedia, some 
histories, and perhaps files of important maga- 
zines. If he is not near a public library, it will 
be his only resource to get his facts from the 
shelves of some of his friends and neighbors. 
Let us assume that he can reach a public 
library; in case he has to work with books in 
private collections, his way of going to work 
will be to some extent the same. In the public 
library, he can go to the study-room and state his 
needs to an attendant, saying he wishes books 
and magazines that tell of the navies of the 
world. He has, of course, provided himself 
with pad and pencil for notes. In due time, 
a pile of books is placed on his table, almost 
discouragingly large. 
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Now he must take things calmly and system- 
atically. Let him look at the titles of the 
volumes one at a time and judge as best he can 
whether or no they contain what he wants and 
in such shape that he can get at it. The at- 
tendant will probably have delivered to him 
more books than he needs and some of them of 
a kind too difficult and technical to be of ser- 
vice. The ones that contain many figures and 
calculations of a mathematical kind he may 
lay aside; these are for experts in construction. 
He is not going to make ships; he wishes to 
find out what numbers of ships the various 
nations have, their quality and capacity and 
strength in a general way. He should exam- 
ine the table of contents of each book and the 
index, if the book has one. The table of con- 
tents, headings of chapters, or index in a single 
volume, may guide him right to a chapter or a 
few pages where he can get his desired facts. 

He should also look in a good encyclopaedia, 
a recent one, for the general subject of navies; 
this may contain much of what he wants, or it 
may direct him to the subject under the head- 
ings of the various nations; for instance, under 
England, he might find a good deal about the 
navy of that country. 
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If he were going into the subject more deeply 
he would profit by taking various histories, 
searching the indexes, and then reading the 
chapters or portions of the same that tell of the 
fleets of past or present. Thus he would learn 
of the navies of the ancients and of the Middle 
Ages and the development up to modem times. 
While this is interesting, it does not bear direct- 
ly upon what he requires for his essay. 

Much can be found on his theme in the mag- 
azines. The attendant will help him with 
these, though he will grow more in finding 
things for himself by taking the yearly indexes 
of magazine articles, which he will find in any 
large library; searching through these, he will 
be guided to this and that magazine, with date 
Q-nd page given. When he has noted these on 
a slip of paper, the attendant will bring him 
the copies asked for. Here he will find in 
brief and popular form much of interest and 
importance. 

But still further, he needs information in re- 
gard to recent months, something that is not 
even a year old and consequently is not found 
in any of the annual indexes. Now he must 
ask for a file of the last few months of some of 
the magazines that deal especially in reviewing 
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all the iOther m^azines and newspapers. 
Some of these are monthlies and some are 
weeklies. In them he will find clippings from 
many magazine articles on many subjects. In 
some he will find condensed statements of the 
substance of long papers. Some of them con- 
tain lists of the various articles in many other 
magazines. Among these he will find doubt- 
less several important papers on navies, with 
the latest facts and the story of naval move- 
ments. 

Thus he will have tracked down his subject 
for himself, with the assistance of the librarians 
and attendants, will have made many notes, 
and will have material in hand for his essay. 
This is not the way to become a scholar, to be 
thorough and to master a subject, but it is a 
way to get information that you immediately 
need and must have for use. More than that, 
the youth who goes about his research in this 
way will learn how to get facts, and when at 
leisure will do this kind of work more thor- 
oughly. He will have learned how to look for 
facts and how to find them. 
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XLIX 

THE VALUE OF POETRY 

WE would not have youth lose sight of 
reality in dreams; we would not advise 
them to become unpractical; but we wish to 
impress that poetry, properly understood and 
used, has practical value by making us happier, 
better, more in love with life and the glory of 
the world. It ministers to the spirit, comforts 
us, encourages and inspires for noble living 
and achievement. De Quincey divided books 
into " the literature of knowledge and the litera- 
ture of power." Real poetry belongs to the 
literature of power; it makes us stronger, 
wiser; it inspires us to strive and to accom- 
plish. Knowledge is much, but it is not every- 
thing. We need courage, hope, spirit, as well 
as facts. One may know and not do. That 
is valuable which leads one to carry what he 
knows into action. Soldiers know they should 
go bravely into battle; they would know that 
just as well if there were no fife and drum; 
but martial music stirs them to action. Music 
cheers them on the long tramp, and braces them 
as they go into battle. 
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Shelley claimed that the great poem con- 
sists of all the poems; that is, the whole poetic 
vision of mankind is the great poem. Poetry 
b a beautiful vision of life and the world. It 
b the appreciation of all that is best and most 
beautiful. The poetic view is true because 
it takes into account the spiritual essence. 
Matthew Arnold asserts that in poetry man 
comes nearest to the expression of truth, believ- 
ing that the spirit is as real as the body, and 
the ideal is as much a fact ais the so-called real. 
Poetry expresses what cannot be put into 
prose; it gives hints and suggestions. The 
love songs of the world tell moreof the human 
heart than a scientific treatise on the subject. 
Shakespeare tells that about man which all the 
books of physiology and psychology cannot. 
The youth who has been stirred by beholding 
a sunset or listening to music may readily get 
some idea of what this means. 

Poetry also charms, and that is no small 
thing. The expression of beautiful ideas in^ 
rhjiihmical, musical words has always delighted 
men and women and always will do so. " Man 
cannot live by bread alone." He has an idea 
of perfection, and loves to hear of it; it is a 
vision that haunts him. Poetry is the tune 
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that Nature sings to him, just as Nature voices 
herself through the throat of the nightingale. 
Out of the dreams of a lovelier world man has 
gotten the inspiration for the progress he has 
made in perfecting himself and improving the 
earth. 

Poetry cultivates the imagination, and this is 
a great force in all progress as well as happiness. 
This power has its uses in science. It was 
only after Columbus had collected his facts 
and set them on fire by his imagination that he 
was ready for his great discovery. It was by 
a flash of the imagination that Newton leaped 
to his conclusion as to the law of gravitation. 
This power is one of the requirements of 
scientific progress. It is also one of the ele- 
ments of happiness. This power helps us to 
plan better things for the future, and enables 
us to conceive the existence of a more perfect 
earth. It gives us pleasure by enabling us to 
make the past present and to realize the future. 
Poetry, which appeals to the imagination, 
which keeps it active, develops and increases 
its capacity. 

Poetry has done nmch for humanity, and this 
is a prophecy of what it can do. Theodore 
Watts, an English critic, has said: "As the 
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movement of an energy, as one of those great 
primal human forces which go to the develop- 
ment of the race, poetry in the wide sense has 
played as important a part as science." It 
has stimulated action, has inspired men to 
high endeavor, has been the forerunner of 
progress. 

Poetry is an expression of spiritual force. 
It reveab the spirit of humanity in the past and 
present. We could not know as much as we 
do of the history of the human spirit, if the 
poems of the past had not come down to us. 
The poems, ancient and modem, reflect the 
feelings, the struggles, the passions, the weak- 
ness, the strength, of the human soul under 
many conditions better than all other things. 
This is the mirror of humanity. We must go 
to the poems if we would understand the 
spirit of man. The last fifty years can be best 
interpreted in the pages of the poets of this 
period. 

It has often been said that poetry tends to 
soften our nature. But nature needs to be 
softened, made kinder, which is not the same 
thing as being weakened. Yet poetry strength- 
ens more than it weakens. Poetry did not 
weaken such a soldier as King David. The 
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tales of the minstrels were narrative poems, 
yet they made the warriors clash their shields 
and fired them for battle. Alexander the 
Great was not enfeebled by reading Homer, 
whose poems he always carried with him. 

The youth who will read, as he can from 
time to time, the best poets, will gain much 
from them. He will learn much about the 
human heart. He will be elevated in his ideals. 
He will get visions of the beauty of the world 
and of life. He will be encouraged under dif- 
ficulties. He will be inspired with noble ideals. 

L 
AN INSTANCE OP TRUE GREATNESS 

IT is worth while to have a clear idea of what 
real greatness is, since often men are called 
great merely because they are rich or noted or 
notorious. Christ singled out a man of his day 
and said of him, " There hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist." He passed over war- 
riors, statesmen, discoverers, builders, and de- 
clared that no greater man than John had ever 
been bom. He passed over Joshua, David, 
Solomon, Caesar, and Alexander, and said 
there had been no greater man than John. 
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Yet John is not known to have been remark- 
able intellectually; heheldnoofBce; he led no 
army ; he was unknown to emperors and rulers ; 
he won no place in secular history. Who was 
this great man ? Why did he win this extraor- 
dinary praise ? He went forth from home to the 
wilderness by Jordan, lived there for a time 
an ascetic life after the manner of the old 
prophets/ spent his time in communion with 
God, b^an to proclaim to the people who were 
drawn to him by his growing fame as a prophet 
a great spiritual change, the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. He rebuked the sins of 
his day and heralded the reign of God; and 
after a time he was cast into prison and then 
beheaded. His greatness was in the prepara- 
tory work he did for the coming of Christ. 
Yet Jesus said the least in the kingdom of 
heaven was greater than he; that is, John was 
the herald of a change in which he did not take 
part; but the least follower of Jesus who 
should be an actual part of the kingdom, a 
help to do its work, would be greater than John. 
Christ thus declared the greatest work in the 
world to be spiritual, and the most important 
persons in the world's history to be those who 
have share in this work. 
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This is true, since the kingdom of Christ is 
to be abiding. Such were to take part in work 
that was to be permanent, and real greatness 
has lasting qualities. There have been count- 
less movements that have excited attention, 
have seemed of much importance, and have 
passed away without results. There have 
been revolutions that seemed about to change 
the world, but after a while things have been 
much the same. Conquerors have passed over 
large parts of the earth and have filled the 
world with their names and deeds, and they 
have come to nothing. Empires have risen 
that seemed to be so mighty and wide-spread 
that they would last forever; but in a few ages 
owls and bitterns have lodged in their kings' 
palaces. Those men and those movements 
lacked the true greatness of lasting influence. 
The people who had share in them gave their 
lives to passing episodes. 

But John as the herald of coming Chris- 
tianity, and the followers of Christ as having 
part in the establishment and progress of His 
kingdom, had share in a work that was not to 
pass away. They partook of a kingdom and a 
work that was to last until our time and is to 
go on until the end of time. We give credit 
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to those who built the pjnramids to endure for 
ages, above those who erect straw huts that 
last a season. So to conquer time, to reach 
through the centuries and establbh a kingdom 
in men's hearts that does not pass away, is 
far above all work that changes with the years. 

John and the followers of Christ partook of 
supreme greatness since their work was spiritu- 
al, pertained to the spirit of man, hb highest 
endowment, and its relation to Grod. All else 
changes; grass and flowers of a season wither 
and are cut down; the strongest buildings de- 
cay and fall; the bodies of men change from 
childhood on to i^e; but the spiritual abides. 
This is greatest since spiritual work is most 
important. The most important thing you 
can do for a man is not to enrich him, nor to 
clothe him luxuriously, but to enlighten his 
soul with truth, to guide him into right rela- 
tions with God, to fill him with divine hope 
and faith, to bring him out of sinful ways into 
goodness, to lead him into happiness and peace. 

This is not to underrate or belittle the im- 
portance of intellectual and other qualities. 
The world needs as much intellect as it can 
develop; it has never had more brains than it 
could find use for; it has suffered oftentimes 
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for want of clearness and breadth of mind. 
There is no danger that intellect will ever be 
underrated; its uses are too manifold and 
manifest. Our whole modem system of edu- 
cation emphasizes that intellect does rank high. 
We are proud of our modem intelligence; 
but we are aware that intellect, like all other 
forces, may be productive of good or evil ac- 
cording to its use. The use of intellect is to 
invent and discover, to form and shape; it is 
to find out the materials and forces of the world 
that they may be applied. It is to teach, 
to guide, to enlighten. But unless it is con- 
trolled by conscience, it may be a fire that 
spreads into a conflagration. Intellect with- 
out conscience may mislead, overthrow moral 
principles, assault sacred truths, misguide 
multitudes. Many strong intellects have left 
the world worse oflF; they have misled multi- 
tudes; they have darkened truth; or they have 
used superiority as an agent of tyranny and 
oppression. 

So bodily greatness or capacity or energy 
may be good or bad, a blessing or a curse, 
according to its use. There is an important 
physical side to life. He has a great advantage 
who has an endowment of vast vitality, whose 
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body overflows with energy, so that toil is light 
as play; blessed are they who have rivers of 
energy, who have powers that carry them 
through the years unimpaired, and rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race. But this too 
may be dangerous without moral elements. 
Without conscience the strong man may be 
more dangerous than a wild beast. 

We readily see that one m^ht have the 
greatest intellect and the finest body in the 
world, and if these were used to injure other 
people, to corrupt them, to destroy them, to 
tear down society, to ravine homes, to cause 
bloodshed and misery, they would be a curse 
and not a blessing. So these in themselves 
are not of the first importance. That is gen- 
erally recognized. Washington has won and 
kept his high place in the world's esteem be- 
cause he was as great morally as in other 
traits. He was a great soldier and statesman, 
but he was far more; he was morally great; 
he loved his country too much to wish to be a 
tyrant; he was true to freedom. He abides 
as one of the inspirations of our national life 
in his moral grandeur. He had his faults; but 
in the moral development of his nature, he was 
as great as in war and statesmanship. 
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Now fortunately, men and women generally 
are more capable of moral greatness than of 
any other kind. This is well for ourselves and 
for the world. There is no prescription by 
which everybody can become intellectually 
great. But we can all attain moral power. 
The way is open to all. If we wish for it, live 
righteous lives, obey God, we may gain moral 
and spiritual greatness. And this does good 
and diminishes the amount of evil. It spreads 
happiness. More goodness is what the world 
needs most of all. We are astonished by great 
minds because they are few. We take moral 
force as commonplace because Christianity 
has made it general. Yet the man or woman 
who resists temptation, who can say "no" 
and stand by it in critical times, is greater than 
a conqueror of millions. "He that ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city." 
That is real greatness. 
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LI 
A FIRST VOTERS' CLUB 

WE once attended a great meeting which 
was addressed by a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. There were 
many things that impressed us, — the crowds, 
the enthusiasm, the spirit of patriotbm, the 
speaker and his speech. But of all we saw 
and heard we felt that the most significant 
and interesting feature was a parade of youths 
called ''The First Voters' Club." It caught 
the imagination, the mind, and the heart. 
How much it meant that that group of young 
men were entering upon their duties and 
privileges as citizens of the great Republic, 
and were about to exercise the right of fran- 
chise in this free country for the first time! 
We thought of all the struggles of centuries 
before the ballot had been gained for the peo- 
ple. We thought of the history of the ballot 
in our own land, what great things it has ac- 
complished, and of the failure of a certain 
portion of the people to appreciate its value 
and its sacredness. We thought of the sig- 
nificance of the fact that these youths were 
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banded together to study the times in which 
they lived, to understand policies, to make 
themselves intelligent voters. In truth it was 
to the thoughtful mind a thrilling spectacle. 

That was only one of many clubs of the 
same kind that exist throughout the nation. 
So it had to the mind more than a local interest. 
Those youths before us were part of a host of 
young men who had just attained the legal 
age for the exercise of the franchise and were 
taking their places among the men who are to 
shape the future of America. We saw a 
great lesson in the spectacle for all the boys 
and youths of the land, whether or no they are 
just now coming to the age when they are per- 
mitted to vote. Every boy is started toward 
that season when he will be privileged to be 
among the members of a First Voters' Club. 
He should look forward to that time with en- 
thusiasm and with pride. He should think 
often of what it means and will mean. He 
should begin at once to shape his principles 
to the end of being a conscientious and useful 
citizen. He should strive to understand so far 
as possible the policies of the present. It will 
doubtless be that, if he is still some years un- 
der voting age, there will be changes in the 
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expression of policies and in emphasis upon 
this or that, as the times change; but as to 
the great underlying principles there will be 
no change. Always will freedom, right, the 
rights of man, patriotism, be guiding stars of 
America. Always will her citizens need to be 
men of conscience, character, honor. Always 
will the vote be a sacred trust, that should 
not be neglected or bartered. 

The youth of to-day should make up his 
mind that he is going to appreciate his priv- 
ilege of voting when it comes to him. We hope 
every young reader will be shocked to con- 
sider the disgraceful fact that there are in 
America some men who think so little of the 
opportunity to vote that they seldom if ever 
cast a ballot. Such men, often educated men, 
accept all the benefits of a government of the 
people, but do not themselves take the trouble 
even to vote. They despise their birthright 
in practice; perhaps if some law or force 
attempted to deprive them of it and should 
say they were not to be permitted to vote, 
they would waken up and struggle to retain 
their franchise. But now they go about their 
own affairs on election days, or go off for a 
holiday, and let others settle questions without 
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their help. Doubtless each one of these men 
makes an excuse to himself that he will not be 
missed. But when thousands say this they, 
of course, are missed; the expression of their 
convictions is lost. A government of the peo- 
ple, like ours, would amount to nothing if 
such people were in a majority. Every honest 
man's vote is needed. Every man should 
have an intelligent understanding of the ques- 
tions of the day and should let his ballot speak 
his sentiments and convictions. 

Still more shocking is the fact that some 
men sell their votes. One may say that only 
the most ignorant and worst men could do 
such a thing. That is true; but is it not 
dreadful that any man should be so unen- 
lightened and so bad as to forget what he 
owes to himself and his country! Let the 
youths of to-day get into their minds and 
hearts the feeling of horror at such actions, 
and let them determine that when they arrive 
at manhood they will strive to enlighten all 
other men up to a point where such a thing as 
the sale of a vote will disappear from America. 

This great nation of ours was established 
and has been preserved at the cost of vast 
sacrifices of blood and suffering by those who 
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have gone before us. We now stand in the 
veiy front rank of all the nations of the present 
and of the past. We not only enjoy great ad- 
vantages for ourselves, but we represent the 
cause of popular government to other nations. 
Unless we continue to maintain a pure and 
lofty ideal, we must remember that the cause 
of liberty itself will suffer, and friends of free- 
dom in other parts of the world will be dis- 
couraged. The old nations that are governed 
by kings have always asserted that govern- 
ment by the people is only an experiment, 
that it will not last, that America will grow 
corrupt and fall to pieces; some of them hope 
this will come true. Unless the men of Amer- 
ica are true to their trust these evil prophecies 
may prove true. Then popular government 
will not be tried in other lands, for they will 
say. Look at America; see what it came to. 

I^et the youths of to-day make up their 
minds that such an event shall never come to 
pass. Let them devote themselves to the 
understanding of what is good for their coun- 
try. Let them consecrate themselves to patri- 
otic duties, love their land, and revere the 
privilege of citizenship, which is to be theirs. 
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LII 
YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 

THE youth of to-day is facing the most 
wonderful future that can be imagined. 
Mankind has arrived at a point of unprece- 
dented development. It is like marching for 
a long time through a narrow valley and then 
coming out into a wide plain. Or Jt is like 
sailing in bays and along shores and then 
going out into the broad ocean. Again, it is 
like sowing seed and planting fruit trees and 
then coming to the time of the growing grain 
and the bearing of fruit. All that humanity 
has done in the way of thought and invention 
and discovery is now beginning to come to 
fruit. We have already attained to great 
things; every intelligent youth can name the 
wonders of the present. 

But that which we desire to impress is that 
we are but at the beginning of the wonders. 
The youth should revere and learn the lessons 
of the past; he should plan and labor in the 
present; but he should be inspired by a realiza- 
tion that still greater things are to be accom- 
plished in the future, and that he can take part 
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in that future. It is a great mistake so to 
glorify the present as to be blind to the future. 
Certain minds to-day fancy we have attained 
to the acme of human development; some 
aigue that all civilizations have come to a 
period of ripeness, like fruit, and then have 
decayed. They say that the luxuriousness of 
our period is a sign of our decay. But we 
cannot argue fairly from the decay of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt to modem conditions; they 
failed morally, while morality among modem 
nations was never before so universally a po- 
tent influence. We have more general in- 
telligence than had any ancient nation. We 
have unifying forces to hold civilization to- 
gether, such as the printing press, the steam- 
ship, and the telegraph. We have stronger 
forces combating the elements of decay. Most 
signs indicate that instead of having come to 
the beginning of decay we are at the point of 
an immense development that will surpass all 
that man has done. 

The youth of to-day is to see this wonder- 
ful expansion and progress, and he has the 
chance to take part in it. In order to take 
advantage of his opportunities he must have the 
right attitude of mind. He must have in- 
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sight, — the capacity to see into things, into 
their possibilities. We knew an inventor who 
said that everjnvhere and every day he saw 
how new inventions could be made and how 
things could be improved. He had the habit 
of mind of looking at things not entirely as 
they are but as they could be made better. Of 
course, he had no time or strength to perfect all 
his ideas; he had to choose a few of these and 
work them out. Now this attitude of mind, 
of insight, of seeing below the surface, of seeing 
what is the trend of progress and what is to be 
done, is what the youth needs. 

Occasionally one meets a young man who 
takes a dark view and says^all the great chances 
are past, that no one again can make such 
fortunes as certain of the richest men of the 
present, or invent such things as the great 
inventors of to-day. As to the size of fortunes, 
one cannot venture predictions; nevertheless, 
great fortunes will yet be made. Great in- 
ventions will be brought forth in the future as 
in the past. When we remember that a 
large portion of the earth is still uncivilized, 
that a very large part of the earth's resources 
have scarcely been touched, it appears folly 
for any of this age to talk of the future as void 
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of opportunity. The right attitude of mind 
for the youth is that as great chances will be in 
the future as in the past. He must have 
faith and hope, and he must prepare himself 
to take advantage of the opportunities of use- 
fulness and growth. Unless he has the light 
in himself, the power to see and judge, the 
opportunities will pass him by. It is abso- 
lutely certain that among the youths of to-day 
there will grow up men who will be presidents 
and governors, orators and writers, discoverers 
and financiers, travellers and scholars; men 
who will rule and shape the times to come. 
The youth who reads this may take part in 
this work. If he does not, his companions, 
his contemporaries, will do so. 

In the realm of medicine, the leaders to-day 
are bravely looking for the sources of disease, 
its germs, and are making a world-wide fight 
for prevention and for cure. Their ideal is 
to rid the world of certain diseases in a few 
generations; and when we recall what has 
been done in regard to smallpox and yellow 
fever, we are compelled to see that this is not 
as chimerical as it may at first seem. 

In the realm of mechanics it is certain the 
world is moving rapidly toward the time when 
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labor will be more and more lightened, man's 
toil will be less, dumb machines will save 
man's body, and the workingman will have 
more time for the things of the mind. 

Discovery and invention are making vast 
progress. It seems as if man were one day to 
attain a real mastery of the air. 

The moral revolution in regard to the drink 
traffic is well under way, and seems destined 
to be a world-wide fight to a successful finish 
against drunkenness. The people of a few 
generations ago would have considered the 
present gain in this direction a wild dream, if 
they had heard it predicted. 

Young people everywhere, wake up and 
keep awake to the magnificent chances you 
will have! Older people to-day envy you 
your possibilities; they are seeing that your 
times will be brighter and more splendid 
than have ever been allotted to men. Go in 
and win! 

The End 
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SOME STRIKING OPINIONS 

OF 

MAKING THE MOST 
OF OURSELVES 



A large human sympathy, a facing of facts as they are, 
and a confidence m the power of Christianity to make them 
better, characterize this little volume. — Churchman, N. Y. 

It takes but little, sometimes, to turn life fifom failure to 
well-founded success, and whatever contributes to this is to 
be commended. The suggestions given in these chapters 
are practical and can hardly fail to prove helpful to any 
young man who will read them. — Health Culture, N. Y. 

Nothing trite or commonplace has come to our notice as 
we have read the book, although it would be easy for a 
writer to utter cheap and weather-worn counsels on any 
one of these subjects. Dr. Wilson has produced a useful 
and worthy book, which ought to help thousands of young 
people. — Westebx CniusnAK Advocate. 

The writer combines a shrewd sagacity, an outlook wide 
enough to include different types and classes of human 
beings, among those to whom he directs his words of 
caution or encouragement Many of the chapters have 
appeared singly in various papers, and they have the crisp- 
ness and brevity which belong to articles written for those 
who read in haste. ~ Chbishak Rdoister, Boston. 

In the attractive little volume, ** Making the Most of 
Ourselves," Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson includes about fifty little 
essays, all bearing upon this theme, how to make the most 
of ourselves. Whatever the subject, Mr. Wilson is always 
simple, dear, and straightforward, often didactic, but never 
pedantic. He koQW^ ta^ Qf the world and of people, and 
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his essays are valuable guides for young peoj^e, especially 
those plucky ones who are educating themselves and am- 
bitious for the best things in life. — Indiakafous News. 

Into a volume with the suggestive title "Making the 
Most of Ourselves," Mr. Calvin DiU Wilson gathers a series 
of practical and pungent talks with young people upon sub- 
jects of everyday interest — all with a bearing upon life 
and conduct Many matters are discoursed of with suffi- 
cient seriousness to make their consideration helpful, and 
with sufficient lightness to make the reading of them a 
pleasure. — Liviko Age, Boston. 

Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson, in his ** Makmg the Most of 
Ourselves," says ** right reading builds up the character, or 
stimulates to effi>rt to do so. It is a tonic to the mind and 
soul ; best reading passes like iron into the blood of earnest 
people.*' There can be no doubt that this little book of 
essays is ** right reading** to put into the hands of any 
young man or woman. The book is to be commended for 
its directness and the simplicity of its language. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

'* Making the Most of Ourselves ** is the significant title 
of the book, and every page is a lesson in how to do it. 
The language is classic in its simplicity, and for sanity of 
thought, forcefulness in utterance, and in a certain rare 
appealing quality, the essays have few equals in latter-day 
writing. — Cincinnati Tibies. 

We do not know of a more thoroughly useful little book 
for any young man*s library — nor any young woman's 
either. The language is terse, practical, dean; no preaching 
is in evidence ; nothing dogmatic. It is replete with new, 
refreshing thought, and can be enthusiastically recom- 
mended. — Des Moines Mail and Times. 

Young people are better off for reading books of good 
counsel, and any young man or young woman can find 
much for their profit in this well-written and charming 
volume. — Herald and Presbyter. 
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Full of helpful suggestions, well put, for men and women 
alike. — Christian Endeavor World. 

Many a man who peruses this volume will lay it down 
with the wish that it might have fallen into his hands when 
he was still a young man. It is not for the young alone, 
yet it contains many practical and pointed suggestions, 
which will be a decided help to the young man who is 
anxious to make the most of himself. — Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 

Packed with sane, sound advice is this collection of 
*' talks " for young men and women. Mr. Wilson has 
avoided a too didactic manner in his suggestions. He is 
not a faddist, but a man of experience, of high ideals, and 
of generous interest in the young who are on the threshold 
of the larger life and wider opportunities of manhood and 
womanhood. — Brooklyn Times. 

It is a book that any youth or matureid man will be the 
better citizen for having read. It will awaken the right 
kind of thoughts in all readers. — Denver Republican. 

" Making the Most of Ourselves," by Calvin Dill Wilson, 
is a series of talks for young people, fiill of inspiration, 
abounding in helpfbl, courageous, commonsense sugges- 
tions for shaping life and character. The book has sane 
and vigorous uplift in its every page. — Chicago Daily 
News. 

The advice given in " Making the Most of Ourselves " 
is good, the moral tone is of the highest, and it is all put 
clearly and forcibly. — Minneapolis Journal. 

The writer shows a keen sympathy with young people. 
This book is written in a very attractive style and worthy 
of careful study. Happy is the young person who reads 
and follows his teachings. — United Presbyterian Review, 
Dayton. 
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MRS. HUBBARD'S HELPFUL BOOKLETS 

THE DUTY OF BEING 
BEAUTIFUL 

Rose decoraiions in delicate tints. Bound in cartridge 
paper, with dip case. Price 50 cents net; by mail, 56 cents. 

In this new book the author argues for the oneness of 
beauty of character and happiness, and shows the striving 
after both to be innate in humanity. Because she finds 
it existing everywhere, she argues that it is the duty of 
every one to acquire it. Her plea is presented in a form 
that makes it delightfid reading. 

As for the appearance of the book, it is daintiness itself, 
and will insure ike most appreciative acceptance when sent as 
a gift book, 

THE RELIGION OF 
CHEERFULNESS 

Daintily bound in Hue boards, with paper labels and deco- 
rations of dainty motive. Loose portrait of author. Tall 
IQmo, in slip case, 50 cents net: by mail, 56 cents. 

Here is some of Mrs. Hubbard's philosophy, which is 
typical of the whole essay: "The countenance of a cheer- 
fiil person is a perpetual inspiration.** " There are helps 
at every hand for those on the lookout for them." "Mag- 
nify every pleasant experience. Make the most of it in 
anticipation, and when it is actually with you, forget 
everything endured in the past or foreboded in the fbtiue, 
that can lessen your perfect satisfoction." 

No one can read these optimistic words on the comforts 
and joys of cheerfulness without experiencing a feeling 
of gratitude to the author for providing such a clear- 
sighted and helpful littie discourse. 

Either of the above books in limp ooze leather, projecting 
edges, red, gjreen, and brown, richly done. In flat box, $1.25 
net : by mail, $1.32. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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MAKING THE BEST 
OF THINGS SERIES 

By ALICE K. FALLOWS 



Two essays in this series will be pub- 
lished in the Springy of 1909, namely 



MIND CURE /or WOMEN'S ILLS 
A TALK m RELAXATION 



These are practical, rational essays, along: lines 
now much discussed, such as optimism and the 
remedial value of happiness. The author is the 
daughter of Bishop Samuel ' Fallows, author of 
** Science of Health," ** Health and Happiness," 
etc., and herself a co-worker in the Emmanuel 
Movement. Her series of articles which have 
appeared in **Good Housekeeping" have attracted 
a wide circle of earnest readers and thinkers. 

Daintily decorated. Board covers. 
Oblong 16mo - - - 35 cents net, 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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FINGERPOSTS 
TO CHILDREN'S READING 

By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 



With rare sympathy the author discusses young peo- 
ple's literature in reference to its aspects in thehome» 
the school, the public library, and Uie Sunday school, 
giving carefully g^raded suggestive lists for each, together 
with a bibliography of relevant works for teachers and 
parents. 

A fine tribute to the book has been paid by Dr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. In a letter addressed to the author, 
he says: " I have just read and examined with some care 
your little book, 'Fingerposts to Children's Reading,' 
and I shidl not be satisfied until I have sent you a woid 
of hearty appreciation and of personal thanks. You have 
prepared a book which I have oeen hoping for a long time 
past would appear, and you have done it with sound judg- 
ment and intelligence, both as regards material and the 
needs of children. I especially like your treatment of the 
Sunday school library, which is rational and human, and 
therefore fundamentally religious.'* 

From Mr. Edicund Gosse: "I have read your care- 
fully designed and gracefully executed 'Fingerposts to 
Children's Reading' with much interest and approval. 
It will be of real, practical service." 

The Buffalo Express says: "The writer understands 
his subject. The most practical features of the book are 
a list of books for home reading and a list for school and 
Sunday school libraries. The list for home reading is 
classified according to age. . . . . It is a useful and 
suggestive one, with sensible comments." 

Fovrth EdUion. Handy 16mo. $1.00 net. 
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